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READERS WRITE 





Coolidge and a “Dubious Honor” 

Noting an error in the last paragraph 
under “President” in PATHFINDER of 
July 16, I feel it is my duty to correct 
you and help maintain your remarkable 
record for veracity. 

It is not Ham Fisher’s honor to be the 
first cartoonist to depict an incumbent 
American President. Back in the Coolidge 
administration, another more famous 
comic strip artist whose name was Bud 
Fisher of “Mutt and Jeff” fame, regularly 
in his strip in the Jacksonville, [ll., Jour- 
nal, delineated Cal Coolidge as he ap- 
peared in the summer White House in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota... . Being a 
true Democrat in good standing, I do 
not want to let Ham Fisher get away 
with foisting on our great President 
Roosevelt the somewhat dubious honor of 
being the first living President to appear 
in a comic strip. I would rather a Re- 
publican should have that honor. 

Hansford Williams 
Beebe, Ark. 


In ‘‘Readers Write” of July 30, another reader 
nted out that President ‘Harding’ appeared in the 
comic strip ‘‘Harold Teen.’’—-Ed.] 


Vital Statistics on Gettysburg 

Your July 16 number, in reference to 
“Gettysburg: Last Camp,” states that 
“amazing to authorities ... was the vigor 
of the veterans . yet not a single 
veteran died, and only 32 were hospital- 
ized.” I beg to inform you that one 
Benjamin Hoppy of Montevideo, Minn., 
died after ten days in the hospital. His 
body was brought back to his home 
here for interment by his daughter, who 
had accompanied him on the trip. 

E. Gallagher 
Montevideo, Minn. 

Apropos the Gettysburg reunion, you 
stated the youngest veteran was 88. I 
personally talked to four younger than 
that who were there... 

David H. Easterly 
Gunnison, Colo. 


Cougar: Screamer, Bawler, Roarer 

While camping alone near Wawona, Cal., 
I was serenaded by a cougar (mountain 
lion) (PATHFINDER, Readers Write, July 
23). It was no scream such as I have 
heard in the wilds of Colorado. It was a 
bitter baw] more akin to the roar of the 
African lion ... Cougars can both scream 
and bawl or roar, 

D. M. Stancliff 

Wamic, Ore. 


Spanish War: Varying Views 

May I be allowed to make a few com- 
ments on your instructive summary of the 
Spanish War in your issue of July 23? 

1) Education in Spain was not in the 
hands of the Church before 1931. | spent 
ten months in Spain in 1912-13, and at that 
time, and for many years previous, educa- 
tion was state-controlled. 

2) The annual subsidy to the Church 
from the Government—a small payment 
for confiscated church property—was a 
miserable pittance... 

3) The worst horror of the war was nof 
the Barcelona bombings . .. but it was 
the brutal murder of civilian prisoners 
by the Communist mobs. These prisoners 


included many thousands of priests and 
mums... 

4) The hatred of the Communist for all 
religion is evidenced by the wanton de- 


struction of every church in the villages 
passed through by the so-called “lost regi- 
ment” in the ‘north ... 

5) The French border has never been 
closed to the passage of troops and mu- 
nitions into Loyalist Spain. ... 

6) A Franco victory need not mean a 
Fascist rule in Spain. It would probably 
bring about a government like that of 
Vargas in Brazil, or a corporative state 
like that of Portugal under Carmona. Any 
rule would be preferable to the Com- 
munistic tyranny which the Loyalist lead- 
ers would establish if victorious, a tyran- 
ny like that of Soviet Russia, where there 
is nothing which we understand as dem- 
ocracy. 

(Rev.) H. J. Parker, S. J. 
Great Mills, Md. 

{The points raised 4 Pather Parker may be answer- 
ed in t as follow 

1) Although there. is authority for the assertion 


that about half of Spain’s teachers belonged to 
lic orders, PATHFINDER missta 


nine years later. Nevertheless, it should be inted 
out again that Spanish illiteracy was so bad in 1931 
that the new yy took quick steps to set 
up almost 10, schools. 

2) Before 1931, while the Church § 7 eld consider- 
le rty, it received an annual ar & about 


ab. 
$11,500,000 out of a total sovernunent udget of 


sideration, however, it yet rei 
commentators ve agr 


that they were concentrated, swift, indis- 
criminate and coolly planned. 
THFINDER finds no onpety for this state- 
ment about the “‘lost regiment 
5) It is a matter of ascertainable fact that the 
French border has frequently been closed. Generally 
speaking, uncer Socialist Premier Leon Blum, it was 
ea: cote t Radical Socialist Premier Edouard 
jer, it been generally closed. 
6) On this point there can be much hair-splitting 
lk oe as, The Vargas , definitely 
— jan a eae. a be 
iong Fascist lines; "s torship 
described fact is 


tati as st 
t himself indicated that he plans 
ist rule LL. matter w pt Ee outcome of 
the war, can expect to Bt through authori- 
tarian, an “democratic -a 


The article entitled “Spanish War” is 
excellent. All the unbiased and unpreju- 
diced students of the Spanish situation 
have known the facts brought out in your 
article. An article in PATHFINDER at 
the beginning of this war was enlightening 
but there seemed to be an unholy pres- 
sure on statements about the war until 
this present article. You have done a 
brave and honorable act in giving light to 
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many who are in doubt as to the cause 
of this terrible war... 
Thomas E. Pool 
Cincinnati, O. 
* . * 

I have observed that your article on 
Spain makes no mention of the part play- 
ed by Russia in the early days of the war, 
even though you are apparently certain 
that the Insurgents had German and Ital- 
ian aid within three weeks ... 

Loretta Reilly 
Albany, N. Y. 
peer ae ree 


Thank you very much for your clear, 
true feature on the “Spanish War” 
Rea Gilbert 
Hopedale, O 


Spies, Jews, Germany 

While reading the article on espionage 
(PATHFINDER, July 16), I was quite 
tense. I anticipated your leaving the 
United States out of the list of those 
countries who continue to spy even in 
peace time. But I was enjoyably disap- 
pointed when I observed that you included 
the United States. For this impartiality 
you deserve to be publicly commended. 

Clarence N. Fisher 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
* . 7 

Please cut out that Jewish propaganda. 
There is a lot of it in your last issue, but 
it is exceedingly transparent, to me at 
least ... You will get your fingers burned 
if you take sides between Jews and Ger- 
mans, for they are old acquaintances... 

Patrick Wright 
Custer, S. D. 
. - 

How much does “International Jewry” 
pay you for your steady output of anti- 
German propaganda, including the false 
accusation in the article on spies that Ger- 
many’s “rulers demand unswerving loyal- 
ty not only from resident nationals but 
also from all German-blooded persons, no 
matter where they live”? Germans are 
every bit as loyal to their adopted coun- 
try as any other nationals. 

Jack Cook 
San Francisco, Cal. 


(“Jewish propaganda” is not being spread by PATH- 
FINDER; “International Jewry’ is paying PATH- 
PINDER nothing for anything. Mr. Wright and Mr 
Cook might just as well, and just as erroneously, leve! 

t the 32-nation committee on refugee: 


at Pope Pius XI (see page 8). Mr. Cook is quite 
right in sayi that Germans make good American 
in they make excellent American citi- 


tizens; ind: 
zens. But it is still 4 fact that such top Nazi leader: 
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MOVIES— 


The Seventh Art Becomes an Economic Problem 


ONIGHT 13 million Americans will 
go to the movies. 

Some of them will gape blissfully at 
the slick unreality of cinema high life. 
Others will chuckle at clever farce or 
applaud exciting melodrama. A few 
may even squirm miserably before a 
particularly awkward plot or fall 
asleep during the news reel. But all 
13 million, tonight, tomorrow night 
and every other night, will be pay- 
ing tribute to a unique phenomenon 
of 20th century life—an art that is 
a great industry. 





That the movies are in fact the 
“seventh art” is no 


longer easy to od ; 
deny. Art is the o® s 


“application of 
skill and taste to 
production in 
form, color, sound, 
speech or move- 
ment.” Such also, 
though the skill 
and taste are often 
worse than medi- 
ocre, is the cinema. 
Art is “the expres- 
sion of nature 
through personali- 
ties”; so are the 
movies. Art “mir- 
rors the tastes and 
habits of the 
times”; so, above 
all, do the movies. 

That the cinema 
is a great industry 
is impossible to 
deny. In America 
alone, 90 million 
customers a week 
sample its wares, paying out a billion 
dollars a year in admissions. An army 
of 280,000 workers—from stars to 
ticket choppers—collects an annual 
payroll of some $600,000,000. The 
17,000 American movie theaters are 
three times as numerous as hospitals, 
four times as numerous as department 
stores, twenty times as numerous as 
colleges and universities. 

As an industry, the movies last week 
were under the scrutiny of the Federal 
government. Strong suspicions of mo- 
nopolistic tendencies and frequent ac- 
cusations of repressive trade practices 
had come to a head in New York City 
when Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold brought a civil suit 
to compel “restoration of free enter- 
prise and open competition amongst 
all branches of the motion picture 
industry” (PATHFINDER, Business, 











Farm Aug. 6). As movie stocks drop- 
ped sharply and film financiers wait- 
ed uneasily for the effects of the gov- 
ernment’s action on their industry, 
movie-going America was more inter- 
ested in what the suit might mean to 
its favorite and fabulous art. 


ORIGINS: The true beginnings of 
the movies have long been a matter of 
dispute. The persistence of images, 
physical law on which the film is 
based, was known in ancient times 
and used as an amusing scientific trick 
for hundreds of years. But in 1889, 
Thomas Edison, using a motion picture 





rage flourished both in Europe and 
America. On this side of the Atlantic, 
producers concentrated on short “pic- 
ture-stories”, which were thought the 
only fare suitable for the cheap nickel- 
odeons that had sprung up like weeds. 
In Europe, the tendency was in exactly 
the opposite direction. Almost from the 
beginning, European movie, men clung 
to stage traditions and produced chief- 
ly long, ponderous costume dramas. 
Supremacy between these two 
schools of the cinema was eventually 
decided by the World war. That con- 
flict dealt a body blow to the European 
film industry, and the United States 
quickly assumed its position as the 
movie capital of the world. It was 
able to hold that position during the 
formative years principally because 
of three persons—D. W. Griffith, Mary 
Pickford and Charlie Chaplin. 
Griffith, an 





American actor 
who went with 
the old Biograph 
company in 1908, 
was the man who 
above all others 
divorced the moy- 
ies from the re- 
strictive methods 
of the stage and 
established them 
as a separate art 
form. Before him, 
all film had con- 
sisted of a series 
of scenes played 
before a_station- 
ary camera. Grif- 
fith learned to 
move his cameras 
around, obtaining 
closeups, fadeouts 
and angle _ shots. 
He also discover- 





Movie-Making, Advanced in Technique, Is Now a Giant Artistic and Economic Force 


camera devised in California by Ead- 
weard Muybridge and the first nitro- 
cellulose film developed by the East- 
man Kodak Company, perfected a 
“kinetoscope” in which moving pic- 
tures could be seen in peep-show fash- 
ion. In 1895, Woodville Latham be- 
came the first man to project “kineto- 
scope” images on a screen for the 
public. Three months later, the same 
thing was done more successfully in 
aris by two Frenchmen, Louis and 
Auguste Lumiere. These two exploits 
and the year 1895 are the most com- 
monly accepted birthday of the movies. 

In 1903, in New York, Edwin S. 
Porter produced “The Great Train 
Robbery,” the famous 800-foot film 
which introduced narrative to the 
movies for thé first time. This was 
the beginning of the modern motion 
picture. For some years, the movie 


International 


ed that the film is 
freer from the re- 
strictions of time 
than is the stage and introduced the 
technique of “flashes” to indicate ac- 
tion occurring simultaneously. 

To these technical advances, Griffith 
added the revolutionary notion of 
filming a contemporary novel. He pro- 
duced the most famous single picture 
of all time, “The Birth of a Nation.” 
Produced independently because no 
existing concern was willing to fi- 
nance it, “The Birth of a Nation” 
cost $85,000 and grossed more than 
$15,000,000. No other movie has ever 
equaled that record. 


Scarcely less important to the movies 
than these successes was Griffith’s dis- 
covery of Mary Pickford. He gave her 
a minor part with Biograph in 1909 
for which she got $5. Five years later, 
Mary Pickford was America’s sweet- 
heart at $10,000 a week. Her vast and 
long-continued favor with the film 
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public was the cornerstone of the star 
system which has characterized the 
movies ever since. 

The third vital personality in the 
meteor-like rise of the American film, 
Charlie Chaplin, was an English music 
hall comedian until his screen debut 
with Keystone in 1914. His first con- 
tract paid him $150 a week. In 1916, 
he got $670,000 from Mutual, the high- 
est salary ever paid an actor. In a 
whole series of pictures, Chaplin’s ex- 
pert combination of humor and pathos 
swept the world. He has not made a 
film since “Modern Times” in 1936, 
but is still regarded by many con- 
noisseurs as the greatest artist ever 
produced by the movies. 

SILENT ERA: Until about 1923, 
American movies were a robust art, 
developing chiefly along the lines of 
Griffith drama and Chaplin comedy. 
But as the booming ’20s grew more and 
more prosperous, the films became 
slicker and slicker, 

Greatest exponent of this lush era 
was Cecil B. DeMille, once called the 
“master of splendid mediocrity,” 
whose two great themes were spec- 
tacle and sex. The screen spectacle 
which he fathered probably reached 
its peak in “Ben Hur,” a Fred Niblo 
production which put Ramon Novarro 
in the idol’s chair once occupied by 
Rudolph Valentino. 

Unfortunately for Hollywood, the 
preoccupation of the DeMille school 
with sex appeal as a box office stimu- 
lant coincided with a wave of scandal 
in the film colony, bringing bitter criti- 
cism from civic clubs, women’s groups 
and the clergy. Thoroughly alarmed, 
the leading movie producers deter- 
mined on a course of strict self-regu- 
lation and hired as their “governess” 
an Indiana politician, Will H. Hays 
(PATHFINDER, Presenting, Aug. 6). 
From the Hays office came a “Code of 
Movie Morality” which guides the in- 
dustry to this day. 

Under the circumspect regime of the 
diminutive Hays, the movies for many 
years drifted more and more into the 
realms of innocuous and rather medi- 
ocre “entertainment.” A succession of 
stars arose and disappeared, and few 
great films were made. Censorship 
was undoubtedly responsible in part 
for this decline, but a factor at least 
equally important was the undiscrimi- 
nating taste of the public during the 
placid, prosperous 1920s. 

TALKIES: Since their earliest days, 
movies had been combined with sound. 
Edison invented his “kinetoscope” 
chiefly because he wanted visual ac- 
companiment for his phonograph. 
Many early films, particularly in 
Europe, used more or less synchron- 
ized disc recordings to provide musi- 
cal accompaniment and even, in a few 
cases, dialogue. But the success of 
silent pictures in the early days was 
so stupendous that sound was large- 
ly forgotten. 

In 1927, however, the Bell Labora- 
tories, after unsuccessfully soliciting 
the major studios, sold a synchron- 
ized ‘isc sound process called Vita- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: News from Home 


Last week, as he happily fished in 
the Pacific, Franklin Roosevelt gave 
out little or ne news. Instead, as a 
private citizen in a faraway place, he 
received it—from home. 

The personal item that must have 
interested him most was the fact that 
he was to have a new neighbor at 
Hyde Park, N. Y. The new neighbor 
was 61-year-old Father Divine, alias 
George Baker, Negro leader of a New 
York religious cult whose “Angel” 
membership regards him as God 
(PATHFINDER, May 8, 1937). Father 
Divine’s presence in the Roosevelt 
neighborhood was the result of a long- 
standing “feud” between the President 
and one Howland Spencer, a prosper- 
ous and somewhat cantankerous land- 
owner who was once an army officer. 

In 1928, Spencer inherited a large 
estate across the Hudson River from 
the Koosevelt Hyde Park home. Be- 
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“Scandal” Shocked Sheppard (See Col. 3) 


tween Roosevelt and Spencer there 
developed a dispute as to which side 
of the river was historically entitled 
to the name of “Krum Elbow.” When 
a U. S. geodetic survey officially de- 
cided that the name belonged to the 
Roosevelt side, Spencer felt he had 
been unfairly treated. Later, the Presi- 
dent’s New Deal policies upset him 
further. “Slippery Frank,” he said 
darkly, “is heading for a Russian 
state.” 

Climax to the Roosevelt-Spencer 
“feud” came a fortnight ago when 
Spencer suddenly sold 500 acres of his 
Hudson River preperty to Father Di- 
vine. In explaining the sale, Spencer 
said he wanted to test New Deal the- 
ories against those of the cultist who 
“makes his people work” and “won’t 
permit debts”.+ Simultaneously in 


t Pather Divine’s devout followers, his ‘Angels,’ 

ve all their earnings to him. It has been estimated 

t his weekly income runs as high as $10,000. For 

tax , Bureau In Revenue 

is inter in his operations, which include such 
enterprises as tailor shops and beauty parlors. 





New York City, it was announced that 
Divine would convert the property 
into one of his “heavens” and that he 
and a number of his “Angels” would 
live there. Among other things, a 
$150,000 “improvement” program call- 
ed for the erection of a giant electric 
sign that would flash this message 
across the lovely waters of the Hud- 
son: PEACE! KRUM ELBOW. FA- 
THER DIVINE. 

Apparently unperturbed by this 
news from home, President Roosevelt 
went into the third week of his fishing 
cruise as other items affecting him 
included: (1) announcement that he 
would not make another midwestern 
tour before the November elections; 
and (2) retirement of 72-year-old Wil- 
liam T. Marshall, White House libra- 
rian since 1899. Franklin Roosevelt, 
said Marshall in a farewell statement, 
“is a great man” who “shares my love 
for books.” 

PEE Reece 0 


Politics: Whirlpool 

Soldiers, ballots and charges of cor- 
ruption and intolerance all served last 
week to churn the seething political 
sea into a whirlpool of activity in half 
a dozen states. 

Kentucky: On the eve of the vital 
primary contest in Kentucky, the Sen- 
ate Campaign Funds Investigating 
Committee issued a biting attack on 
the sfate’s “deplorable” situation. 
Both sides, said the committee, were 
at fault. One was making “organized 
efforts to control the vote of those on 
relief” and was seeking and obtaining 
“contributions from Federal em- 
ployees.” The other faction was do- 
ing exactly the same through “state 
officials charged with distribution of 
Federal funds for old age assistance 
and unemployment compensation.” 
Democratic Senator Morris Sheppard 
of Texas, the committee’s chairman, 
added that the whole thing was “a 
scandal of the worst sort.” 

Though the report ostentatiously 
named no names, no Kentuckian 
needed to be told that those accused 
of manipulating relief funds were the 
backers of Senator Alben Barkley, 
chief dispenser of Federal patronage 
in the state, and that those charged 
with pressuring state employees were 
the cohorts of Governor A. B. “Happy” 
Chandler, king-pin of the state politi- 
cal machine. 

Tennessee: Even more indignant 
were the castigations which the Shep- 
pard Committee directed at the primary 
campaign in Tennessee. The fight in 
the Volunteer State, said the charges, 
had reached the level of “gutter poli- 
tics” and “pointed sharply to an elec- 
tion contest in the U. S. Senate regard- 
less of which candidate triumphs.” 

The campaign that made the Com- 
mittee so indignant centered on a des- 
perate struggle between Governor 
Gordon Browning and Edward H. 
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Crump, the “Boss of Memphis” and 
master of what is widely regarded as 
the most efficient vote-producing ma- 
chine in the nation. Browning him- 
self was up for re-election and was 
opposed by Crump’s Prentice Coo- 
per. In addition, the Governor was 
backing for re-election U. S. Senator 
George L. Berry against Tom Stewart, 
prosecutor in the famous Scopes “mon- 
key trial” and a Crump candidate. 

Last week, Tennessee seethed with 
excitement as Browning planned to 
order 1,200 militiamen into Memphis, 
Crump’s stronghold, to assure an “hon- 
est election.” What seemed a strong 
possibility of violence was averted 
when Federal Judge John D. Martin 
issued an injunction against such use 
of the militia, taking occasion to brand 
Browning a “swashbuckling gover- 
nor.” Judge Martin is a cousin and 
former ally of Crump. 

Pennsylvania: Its own primary long 
over, Pennsylvania was rocked last 
week by the repercussions of that 
political conflict. During the cam- 
paign, Attorney General Charles J. 
Margiotti accused Governor George H. 
Earle and other officials of extorting 
campaign funds from state employees, 
collecting graft, and practicing legis- 
lative corruption. The attorney gen- 
eral thereupon was expelled from the 
Earle cabinet. 

Margiotti took his charges into court, 
and last week a county grand jury was 
preparing an investigation. At the 
same time, however, Earle was moving 
to forestall jury action by arranging 
to have his well-controlled state legis- 
lature investigate himself. Calling that 
body into special session, he had its 
large Democratic majorities pass four 
bills providing for a legislative in- 
vestigation of the graft charges and 
forbidding any prior judicial action. 

Pennsylvania Republicans, thor- 
oughly outraged, accused the Gover- 
nor of attempting a bare-faced white- 
wash, They succeeded in obtaining a 
court order continuing the grand jury 
proceedings, impounding all evidence 
in the case and forbidding witnesses 
summoned by the grand jury to appear 
first before the legislature. Neverthe- 
less, the legislative committee pro- 
ceeded with its plans. 

Virginia: Of nine Virginia U. S. Rep- 
resentatives, only two found oppo- 
sition in last week’s Democratic pri- 
mary. Chief among them was How- 
ard W. Smith, a consistent Roosevelt 
foe, who scored a 3-1 victory over 
young William E. Dodd, Jr., son of 
America’s former Ambassador to Ger- 
many and a self-proclaimed “100 per 
cent New Dealer.” In the other con- 
test, the New Deal also suffered as 
Colgate W. Darden, candidate of the 
conservative Byrd machine, unseated 
Representative Norman R. Hamilton, 
who called himself “a staunch sup- 
porter of the President.” 

Kansas: In Kansas, the chief feature 
of primary interest was not Demo- 
cratic but Republican. In a_ four- 
cornered race for the G. O. P. sena- 
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Winrod’s Defeat Relieved Republicans 


torial nomination, the ugly specter of 
religious bigotry appeared in charges 
leveled at the Rev. Gerald B. Winrod, 
one of the contestants. An energetic 
pamphleteer, Winrod was accused of 
repeated attacks on Negroes, Jews and 
Catholics. 

So embarrassing would the success 
of this “Kansas Nazi” have been to 
Republicans, that national chairman 
John D. M. Hamilton emulated the 
Roosevelt role of “party leader” by 
interfering in the primary to ask Kan- 
sans not to pick “one who has dedi- 
cated himself to a court of intolerance, 
such as Mr. Winrod.” The party’s 
concern proved to be unnecessary— 
Winrod ran third in the primary, 
which ended in victory for former 
Governor Clyde M. Reed. In the only 
important Democratic contest in the 
state, Senator George McGill, a faith- 
ful New Dealer, was renominated. 

Missouri: Too strongly entrenched 
to fear a New Deal “purge,” Missouri’s 
Senator Bennett Champ Clark, often 
mentioned as presidential timber, rode 
to easy triumph over two Roosevelt 
backers. A Democrat, Clark earned 
the White House’s displeasure by his 
leadership against the Court and Re- 
organization bills. 


Labor: lowa vs. NLRB 


In its short and troubled history, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has faced attacks from many sources 
—from industry, from politicians and 
from organized labor itself. Last week, 
the NLRB was coping—apparently 
successfully—with yet another oppo- 
nent, the Governor of Iowa. 

Last May, a C. I. O. union went on 
strike at the Maytag Washing Machine 
Company of Newton, Iowa, in protest 
against a 10 per cent wage cut, and 
the plant closed. While the NLRB 
conducted hearings on charges of un- 
fair labor practices by Maytag, strect 
rioting flared, and Governor Nels G. 
Kraschel imposed martial law in New- 
ton and sent in militia with orders to 














keep the plant closed until the strike 
was settled. 

The C. I. O., which had endorsed 
Kraschel for re-election, welcomed his 
action, while others grumbled about 
favoritism. Great was the astonish- 
ment of both sides when the Governor 
suddenly ordered the NLRB hearings 
stopped as a “disturbing” factor in 
the situation. Putting all Iowa under 
martial law, Kraschel declared grimly 
that “there will be no labor board 
hearing in Iowa without our permis- 
sion.” 

Thus raised was the ancient issue 
of Federal power versus states rights. 
The Board moved its hearings to the 
Federal jurisdiction of a Des Moines 
district court and warned that an at- 
tempt to halt its proceedings would be 
“subordination of national to state 
authorities in matters affecting na- 
tional sovereignty.” In the face of the 
Governor’s insistence that the Federal 
government “possesses only that au- 
thority which was delegated to it by 
the states,” NLRB examiners prepared 
to go ahead with the inquiry. 

Finally Kraschel backed down. An- 
nouncing that he would “permit” the 
hearings to continue in Des Moines, he 
also notified Maytag it might reopen 
under protection of the Iowa National 
Guard. 


Civil Liberties: More Data 


Under the guidance of Senator Rob- 
ert M. LaFollette (see page 12), the 
Senate Civil Liberties Committee last 
week in Washington continued its in- 
quiry into the bloody “Little Steel” 
strike of 1937. With the Republic and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube com- 
panies still the center of attention, the 
committee gathered enough testimony 
to swell the record with such addi- 
tional data as the following: 

@ James L. Williams, chief of the 
Republic police, testified that he had 
bribed a union organizer to quit his 
activities and that Republic exchanged 
information about union men with 
«%her companies. At the same time, 
two professional strike-breakers said 
Williams had hired them to join the 
C. I. O. as spies. 

@ The Rev. Orville C. Jones, a 
former Congregational clergyman at 
Youngstown, charged that the Youngs- 
town steel company had tried to force 
Youngstown ministers to fight the 
union. When he refused, he said, he 
had to resign under pressure. W. B. 
Gillies, company vice president, de- 
nied exerting pressure. 

q Sheriff Ralph E. Elsor of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, asserted that he had ac- 
cepted $1,715 worth of tear gas and 
munitions from Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube and had sworn in 94 com- 
pany employees as special deputies 
from a list submitted by the company. 
Although he said some C. L. O. union- 
ists were among the deputies, he could 
not name them. 

q City officials of Monroe, Mich., 
asserted that Republic had paid $1,500 
for munitions used by city police and 
special deputies to crush the C, I. O. 
strike at the Newton Steel Company, 
a Republic subsidiary. These muni- 



















































































tions included tear gas, baseball bats, 
hickory clubs and a sledge hammer. 

q An employe of the Newton com- 
pany said that a worker’s petition de- 
nouncing the C. I. O. had originated 
in company offices. Then Senator 
La Follette disclosed that the expenses 
of the “safety committee”, which car- 
ried the petition to Republic Presi- 
dent Tom Girdler at Cleveland, were 
paid by the company. 

q James Maxwell, a former news- 
paperman, testified that Republic and 
the Weirton Steel company had paid 
him more than $8,000 for handling a 
“back to work” publicity campaign. 


Meanwhile, the committee itself 
“conservatively” estimated that the 
“Little Steel” strike had cost the Re- 
public and Youngstown steel com- 
panies, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Ohio National Guard and struck cities 
$4,144,000. Of this amount, the two 
companies paid $3,545,000 for strike 
expenses. The strike, said the commit- 
tee, caused the greatest “mobilization 
of men, money and munitions” in the 
recent history of labor disputes. 





Harlan: Hung Jury 


Since 1935, when Elmon Middleton, 
pro-labor attorney of Harlan County, 
Ky., was blown to pieces by a bomb 
planted in his car, a series of shoot- 
ings, beatings and killings have made 
“Bloody” Harlan the most notorious 
county in the United States. 

Last May, the Federal government 
put on trial 60-odd mining corpora- 
tions, mine operators and peace ofli- 
eers for criminal conspiracy to deny 
workers in Harlan’s rich coal veins 
the rights of unionization and collec- 
tive bargaining guaranteed them by 
the Wagner National Labor Relations 
Act (PATHFINDER, June 4). Last 
week, after three months of gruelling 
courtroom work, a jury of Kentucky 
farmers and small tradesmen ended 
10 hours of deliberation without reach- 
ing a verdict, and was dismissed. 

In the stuffy little court room at Lon- 
don, Ky., Federal lawyers had dragged 
into the light a long and bloody history 
of viclence against union members and 
union sympathizers. This, they ar- 
gued, was ample evidence of criminal 
conspiracy by the defendants to defeat 
the Wagner Act. In reply, defense 
counsel denied such a conspiracy had 
existed, painted Harlan as a strong- 
hold of freedom for the working man 
and bitterly assailed the C. I. O.’s 
United Mine Workers and the Wagner 
Act. 

Unconvinced by either side, the jury 
ended its deliberations with five men 
for conviction of all defendants, three 
for blanket acquittal and four for some 
convictions and some acquittals. The 
legal labor thus resulting in mistrial 
had cost $300,000; witnesses had num- 
bered 500; and 48 volumes had been 
filled with nearly two million words of 
testimony. The importance of the 
case was that it had constituted the 
nation’s first criminal prosecution 
under the Wagner Act. Last week, 
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with the government still determined 
to establish whether criminal action 
could be used to enforce the Act, it 
was thought probable that a new trial 
would be ordered and that the whole 
arduous legal task would have to be 
done again. 
ae 


Meeting of the Bar 


Formed in 1878, the American Bar 
Association, with its 30,000 members, 
is the largest organization of lawyers 
in the United States. In addition to 
that, according to such young rival 
groups as the National Lawyers Guild, 
it is conservative to the point of being 
reactionary. Reactionary or not, 
however, it represents an important 
cross-section of the nation’s legal tal- 
ent and is therefore a mouthpiece of 
no little influence. 

Accordingly, last week, the results 
of the American Bar Association’s 61st 
annual convention were significant not 
only to America’s 160,000 active-law- 
yers but also to the government and 
the public as well. Held in Cleveland, 
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Hogan Discussed the Bill of Rights 


Ohio, the convention was attended by 
5,000 attorneys who sat through nu- 
merous speeches and considered scores 
of reports, recommendations and reso- 
lutions. Not surprisingly, in keeping 
with its past record, the association 
once more showed itself opposed to 
the New Deal. 

Hardly had the convention started 
when a controversy broke out over a 
committee report: charging that the 
New Deal’s administrative boards 
were usurping executive, judicial and 
legislative functions and were thus 
tending toward “despotism.” Aimed 
particularly at the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which operates 
to regulate Wall Street and stock ex- 
change practices, the committee report 
immediately drew the fire of SEC 
Commissioner Jerome Frank. The re- 
port, he told the convention, “de- 
famed” the character of SEC Chair- 
man William 0. Douglas and intimated 
without foundation that the commis- 
sion was “biased.” Demanding that 











the Douglas “defamation” be elimi- 
nated, Frank charged those respon- 
sible for the report with being unfair. 
Nevertheless, four days later, the asso- 
ciation approved it. Its chief recom- 
mendation, however, calling for judi- 
cial review of administrative board 
orders, was not included. 

Like the SEC, other New Deal agen- 
cies and acts were attacked by the 
association. The Social Security Act, 
said one committee report, was “in 
eptly drawn” and “intentionally 
framed in order to meet constitutional 
objections.” Moreover, said the same 
report, the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act was unfair to employers, 
caused labor troubles and intensified 
class hatred. Instead of being ap 
proved, however, this report was 
merely set aside. 

Most important of the convention’s 
actions was the creation of a new 
committee of nine for defense of civil! 
liberties. This was recommended by 
rich and successful 61-year-old Frank 
J. Hogan of Washington, D. C., who 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion. A Republican and a Catholic, 
Hogan’s background includes his de- 
fense of Edward L. Doheny in the Tea- 
pot Dome scandals and his defense of 
Andrew W. Mellon in the latter’s trial 
for income tax evasion. In making 
his recommendation, Hogan said the 
civil liberties committee would in- 
vestigate all violations of the Consti- 
tution’s Bill of Rights “whether they 
are committed by the mayor of an 
American city, a committee of the 
United States Senate, an administra- 
tive tribunal, a governmental depart- 
ment, or an official drunk with tem- 
porary power...’ No one doubted 
that he was referring, among others, 
to Mayor Hague of Jersey City, the 
Senate Lobby Committee and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

During its four-day meeting, the 
association also did these things: 

q Reported that one out of every 
37 American citizens is a criminal; 
that the annual cost of crime in the 
nation is 15 billion dollars; and that 
the United States today “has the great- 
est prison population ...in_ the 
world.” 

@ Rejected resolutions that (1) 
criticized persecutions in Germany; 
(2) called for a Supreme Court review 
of the appointment of Justice Hugo L. 
Black; and (3) recommended uniform 
State marriage and divorce laws. 

@ Selected San Francisco as the 
next convention city. 





Air: Disaster, Record 


Up until last week, since it began 
trans-Pacific passenger flying in 1936, 
Pan American Airways had flown 
1,900,000 miles without a passenger 
death. It had had only one major 
crash—that of last January when the 
Samoan Clipper exploded off Pago 
Pago, killing its crew of seven. Last 
week, however, Pan American had lost 
not only another huge flying boat but 
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a crew of nine and six passengers 
as well. 

A fortnight ago, the 26-ton Hawaii 
Clipper, on its regular east-west run, 
took off from Guam for Manila, 1,580 
miles away. As the ship neared its 
destination, its radio reports ceased. 
Certain that the ship had been forced 
down, Pan American officials, with 
the help of U. S. military forces, 
launched the most intensive search for 
a lost plane since that for Amelia 
Earhart last year. Out of Manila Bay 
steamed 14 naval vessels, while Army 
and Navy amphibians roared up and 
down the Philippine coast line. At 
first, because the Clipper was re- 
putedly as seaworthy as a yacht, hopes 
for its discovery were high. But two 
days later, the army transport Meigs 
found a huge “oil slick” on the waters 
50 miles from the Clipper’s last re- 
ported position. As a result, few 
doubted that the Clipper had plunged 
to the ocean’s bottom. 

Meanwhile, however, other aviation 
news last week was encouraging. In 
the United States, Lieut. H. H. Neely, 
a comparatively unknown 28-year-old 
army flier, set what was believed to 
be a transcontinental speed record for 
army planes. Making an unheralded 
flight in the “fastest military plane of 
its type in the world,” he sped from 
San Francisco to Mitchell Feld, N. Y., 
in 9 hours and 55 minutes flying time. 

gq qX>ro—————--—- 


Americana— 


Too Many: In a Buffalo, N. Y., court, 
Mrs. Marguerite Jenno asked to be 
legally separated from her husband. 
Among other things, she said, he kept 
2,000 to 3,000 canaries on the second 
floor of their home. 

- 

For Strength: Charles Little, 65- 
year-old detective of Kansas City, 
Kans., has just figured that he has eaten 
close to 55,000 onions. When he was 
15, he was told that onions gave 
strength. Since then he has eaten 
three every day. 

7 * * 

Boo Preventive: Pitcher Albert Far- 
rington did not want to hear boos 
from spectators when he hurled re- 
cently for the Amsterdam, N. Y., team 
in the Canadian-American league. 
Throughout the game, he wore ear- 
muffs. His side won. 

Technological: At Mamaroneck, N. 
Y., last week, police were looking for 
two young burglars who feel bitter 
about the machine age. The two had 
held up an robbed three business men 
in a comfortable Mamaroneck home. 
“You guys,” said one of the burglars, 
“are probably manufacturers of heavy 
machinery that throws guys like us 
out of jobs. If we could get work, we 
wouldn’t be doing this.” 

7 * . 

Advertiser: A fortnight ago, 25-year- 
old Marian Jewell advertised in a 
Pittsburgh, Pa., newspaper, describ- 
ing herself as “lazy, educated, good- 
looking” and anxious to work. As a 
result she received two marriage pro- 
posals and mash notes. but no job. 











IN OTHER LANDS 





Far East: “Terrible Fight” 


If world war comes again, it may be 
born not in Europe, but in eastern 
Asia. Russia, pushing east, and Japan, 
pushing west, fought there in 1904 and 
1905, when Japan finally succeeded in 
getting a foothold on the continent. 
In 1931, when Japan finally took Man- 
churia and turned it into Manchukuo, 
the two great powers suddenly found 
themselves jostling shoulders. In 
seven years, “incidents” between Rus- 
sian and Japanese soldiers contesting 
the lonely Siberian-Manchukuan fron- 
tier have numbered more than 2,000. 
Latest of these came on July 11, when 
Russian soldiers occupied a strategic 
hill near Changkufeng, at the south- 
eastern end of the Siberian border. 
The action led the Japanese to accuse 
Russia of invading Manchukuo (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 6). By last week, this 
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Sinister Bluecher Has Worried Japan 


new dispute had ripened, bringing 
Japan and Russia dangerously close 
to a full-sized war. 

Conflicting versions of fighting 
made it difficult to understand what 
had happened. According to Japan- 
ese reports, the Russians had been 
driven from the heights of Changku- 
feng. Pieced together, Moscow and 
Tokyo despatches made it seem that 
after spluttering through four minor 
clashes, the military situation had sud- 
denly erupted into what Japanese 
called a “terrible fight.” After two 
days of almost constant engagements, 
Japanese reported 250 Russians dead 
and wounded, against the Soviet esti- 
mate of 400 Japanese casualties. Jap- 
anese declared that Soviet airplanes 
had bombed towns in Japanese Korea. 
For the first time since the “incident” 
began, the Soviet government pro- 
tested against Japanese “aggression.” 

Attempting to open new negotiations 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Maxim 
Litvinoff in Moscow, Japanese Ambas- 





sador Mamoru Shigemitsu was turned 
away on the grounds that there would 
be no negotiations until the Japanese 
evacuated “Soviet territory.” The War 
and Foreign Offices were kept open for 
two nights running, and Japanese mili- 
tary authorities ordered that Osaka, 
Japan’s greatest industrial city, be kept 
dark at night to protect it from pos- 
sible Soviet air raids. 

Last week the only official appraisal 
of what might happen was a short 
communique from Moscow: “The con- 
tinuance of military action is pregnant 
with the most serious consequences.” 
Correspondents in Europe suddenly 
realized that the far Eastern conflict 
had all the ingredients of a world war. 
Linked by an anti-Communist agree- 
ment with Italy and Germany, Japan 
had two allies in Europe; while Japan 
fought in the east, moreover, Germany 
might attempt to enter Czechoslovakia 
—bound, like France, to Russia. 

Further, that both Japan and Russia 
were prepared for war was certain, 
In Manchukuo, Japan’s Kwantung 
army contains 300,000 of her best 
troops; few of them have ever been 
sent to China, even during the most 
serious crises. The Soviet’s Far East- 
ern Army numbers 500,000, and Rus- 
sia’s Pacific port of Vladivostok has 
been made into a giant military base. 
In command of the whole establish- 


* ment is a sinister, shock-haired Rus- 


sian general named Vassily Bluecher. 
Under the name of Galen, he led 
China’s Communist armies in the re- 
volt of 1926 which made Chiang Kai- 
shek dictator of China. Expelled from 
China by Chiang, Bluecher became 
friendly with him again last winter, 
when Communists were reconciled 
with the Chinese government. Rus- 
sian advice and Russian equipment 
from Bluecher’s army has been helpful 
to the Chinese against Japan; and 
Bluecher’s army has forced Japan to 
keep her best troops out of the Chinese 
war. Last week, this offered a pos- 
sible reason for the puzzling fight in 
the Far East: at the end of her en- 
durance, Japan might have resolved to 
strike directly against Russia. 
Whether or not Japan would con- 
tinue to fight depended on at least one 
other factor—her economic situation, 
In this respect, she was hard-pressed; 
last week, for instance, manufacturers 
were shortening match-sticks almost a 
quarter of an inch to conserve re- 
sources. As for Japan’s expensive 
Chinese war, one of the biggest battles 
in the Central China drive continued 
along the banks of the Yangtze, near 
Kiukiang. Japanese were forced to 
admit that their gains were small, 
— oro 


Ciatie “Small Boat” 


In Prague last week, Czechoslovak 
officials awaited the imminent arrival 
of a littke man from Great Britain. 
At the expense of the British govern- 











































































ment, a 15-room hotel suite had been 
reserved for his use during “at least a 
month.” He was Viscount Walter 
Runciman, wealthy British shipper. 
Two weeks ago, British Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain announced 
that Lord Runciman had been chosen 
to mediate between the Czech govern- 
ment and Czechoslovakia’s Germans. 
Runciman was reported to have told 
Chamberlain: “You are setting me 
adrift in a small boat in midatlantic.” 

Long and narrow like a boat, Czecho- 
slovakia lies not in the Atlantic, but 
in the middle of Europe. Its occu- 
pants are 15,000,000 Czechs, Slovaks, 
Hungarians, Little Russians, Poles and 
Germans. Standing up under the en- 
couragement of Adolf Hitler, Czecho- 
slovakia’s 1,000,000 Sudeten Germans 
have threatened to upset the Czech 
boat. They have demanded the estab- 
lishment of a German parliament to 
give Germans complete self-govern- 
ment within Czechoslovakia. 

Just before Lord Runciman’s arrival 
in Prague last week, officials gave 
Sudeten leaders a draft of the final 
portion of the new Czech minorities 
statute, covering the question of self- 
government. Although the draft re- 
mained secret, it could be assumed 
with fair assurance that the Czech 
government had made provision for 
setting up regional assemblies largely 
independent of the national parlia- 
ment at Prague. Two months ago, 
G. E. R. Gedye of the New York Times 


asserted that these would be estab-» 


lished at Brno, in the heart of fthe 
Czech region; at Bratislava, in the 
Slovak country; and at Uzhorod in the 
middle of the Little Russian district. 
Germans thus got no parliament. 

While Sudeten Germans protested, 
Nazi officials in the Reich lost no time 
in labeling the actual plan as “the 
worst kind of gerrymandering.” Czech 
officials, however, were expected to 
point out to Lord Runciman that Ger- 
mans, self-governing or not, would 
form a stronger part of a regional 
parliament than of the national par- 
liament. As a clincher, they could ex- 
plain that at least two-thirds of 
Czechoslovakia’s 3,500,000 Germans 
were already satisfied. Lord Runci- 
man himself, it was anticipated, would 
(1) try to convince Czech officials that 
they should make every further con- 
cession possible; and (2) try to im- 
press Germans with the fact that 
Great Britain and France insist on a 
peaceful solution in Czechoslovakia, 
even if Germans are not completely 
satisfied by it. 





Italy: Pope’s Challenge 


In Italy last week, 45,000,000 Italians 
were being taught to despise the 47,000 
Jews among them. Semi-officially 
stamped “Aryans” last month by a 
committee of 10 Fascist professors, 
Italians were told by the Giornale 
@italia: “The Aryan spirit is essen- 
tially heroic and chivalrous, whereas 


OTHER LANDS 


the Jewish spirit is anti-heroic and 
mercantile.”t No less a person than 
Benito Mussolini was reputed to have 
written an editorial in the Popolo 
d’Italia which declared: “Without a 
clear race consciousness, the Empire 
cannot be preserved.” At the begin- 
ning of last week, nearly every Italian 
newspaper carried the same ominous 
headline: NOI TIREREMO DIRITTO. 

Noi tireremo diritto means “We 
will go straight ahead.” Now a fa- 
miliar Fascist slogan, it was first flung 
at the world by Benito Mussolini when 
members of the League of Nations 
were trying to stop the conquest of 
Ethiopia. Last week, Mussolini had 
invoked it against another formidable 
opponent—the Roman Catholic Church. 

A serious breach between the Vati- 
can and Italy began to open in 1937, 
when Italy concluded a diplomatic 
alliance with Germany. Noted for its 
anti-Jewish measures, the Nazi gov- 
ernment had also smothered the non- 
religious activities of Protestant 
groups and of the Roman Catholic 
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Mussolini: “‘Noi Tireremo Diritto” 


Church in Germany. The Rome-Berlin 
accord was not well received in the 
Vatican. When Adolf Hitler went to 
Italy last May, most Catholic officials 
arranged to be out of Rome during 
his visit. 

Last month, Italian newspapers 
charged that Italy’s -25,000 Catholic 
Action sociefies, containing 1,000,000 
lay members organized to help the 
charilable and educational work of 
the Church, had tried to lessen en- 
thusiasm over the German dictator’s 
trip to Italy. Newspapers hinted that 
Catholic Action and Fascism could not 
exist side by side in Italy. Simul- 
taneously, Fascist edicts began to for- 
bid the sale of foreign books by Jew- 
ish authors, to prohibit the display of 
books by Italian Jews, and to discour- 


1 ae se an atinctive properly used to describe 
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age the presentation of Jewish plays. 
“Non-Aryan” Italians were denied ad- 
vancement in government posts. 
Troubled to think that the ways of 
Italy were becoming more and more 
like those of Germany, Pope Pius X! 


publicly criticized “exaggerated na- 
tionalism” three weeks ago (PATH- 
FINDER, July 30), then repeated his 
rebuke a week later before a group of 
Action visitors. Last week, after an 
official announcement that the Italian 
government was drafting laws “to de- 
fend the Italian race against all con- 
tamination,” the Pope had spoken yei 
again, this time in words so vigorous 
and unequivocal that they were view- 
ed as a direct challenge to Mussolini. 

The occasion for the challenge was 
an address to 200 Catholic students 
Noting Fascist threats against Catholic 
Action groups and striking out against 
the shibboleth of “Aryanism,” the Pope 
declared: 


. We regard racism and exagger- 
ated nationalism as barriers raised be- 
tween man and man, between people 
and people ... 

Others have affirmed that it follows 
from the above that an irreparable 
doctrinal divergence exists between 
the Catholic Action associations and 
the Fascist party. These are big 
words, but foolish words, because it 
is absurd to think of the Catholic 
Action associations as having a life 
apart from the Catholic Church. 

- Catholic Action, like the Catholic 
Church, is Catholic, in other words, 
universal. ...It is forgotten that 
humankind, the whole of human- 
kind, is a single, great, universal 
human race. All men are, above all, 
members of the same great kind. 
They all belong to the single great 
family of the living. . . . Humankind 
is therefore a single, universal Catho- 
lic race....tIn this universal race 
there is room for many different va- 
riations and for many different na- 
tionalities. . . . We ask ourselves why 
Italy, with unhappy imitation, felt it 
necessary to copy Germany. 

All the above has been said to reach 
this conclusion: If the intention is to 
pick a quarrel, the quarrel must be 
picked with the Catholic Church and 
not with the Catholic Action associa- 
tions. ... Whoever strikes at the 
Catholic Action association strikes 
at the Church... This is _ plain 
truth. And the Pope _ therefore 
says: “Beware! I advise you not to 
strike at the Catholic Action associa- 
tions. I advise and beseech you not 
to do so for your own good because 
whoever strikes at the Catholic Action 
associations strikes at the Pope and 
whoever strikes at the Pope dies.+ 
This is truth . d 


Unpublished by any Italian news- 
paper except the Vatican’s own Osser- 
vatore Romano, news of the Pope’s 
attack was expected to leak out to 
Italians through parish priests. Mus- 
solini immediately replied, speaking 
to Fascist leaders at Forli. News- 
papers were allowed to quote just two 
sentences of his address: “I wish you 
and everyone to know that in the race 

t When he said ‘‘whoever strikes at the Pope dies,”’ 

carrying the 


Pius pei a medieval Church expression 
meaning of spiritual death. 
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question we will go straight ahead. 
To say that Fascism has imitated any- 
one or anything is absurd!” 

As a body, the government-con- 
trolled German press rushed to Il 
Duce’s defense. Der Angriff of Berlin 
declared that race discrimination was 
the privilege of any nation, and was 
commonly exercised in the matter of 
admitting immigrants. The newspaper 
went on: “The Vatican . . . has iden- 
tified itself with an unbelievable attack 
on the nation’s God-given rights .. .” 
Foreseeing a dangerous conflict be- 
tween Fascism and Catholicism, both 
of which are almost unanimously em- 
braced by Italians, Arnaldo Cortesi of 
the New York Times explained last 
week: “Mussolini quite obviously con- 
siders harmonious cooperation be- 
tween the Italian and German dictator- 
ships so essential that he is ready to 
sacrifice much on the altar of Italo- 
German friendship.” 

SI 


> 
Spain: Postponement 

Last April when Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco cut Loyalist Spain 
in two and began backing government 
militiamen down the Mediterranean 
coast toward Valencia, the Rebel 
leader declared that the war “had 
already been won.” But last week, 
after two of the most important Loyal- 
ist offensives since last December, 
Franco’s Valencia campaign had been 
halted and his forces were on the de- 
fensive on two vital fronts. While the 
Loyalist thrusts apparently had not 
affected Franco’s chances of ultimate 
victory, they had postponed it. 

The new crimp in Franco’s hopes of 
an early victory was the result of the 
Loyalists’ smashing Ebro River thrust 
to Gandesa (PATHFINDER, Aug. 6), 
and another surprise Teruel sally 
launched by Gen. Jose Miaja last week. 
After more than a week of fighting, 
the government’s south Catalan forces, 
better known as Barcelona’s “people’s 
army,” claimed an advance of 15 miles 
from the banks of the Ebro, in which 
it captured more than 240 square miles 
of Rebel territory, 15 villages and be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 prisoners. 

Despite strong Rebel counter-attacks 
by land and air and a man-made flood, 
released when the Rebels opened the 
Tremp hydroelectric dams in a futile 
effort to wash away government sup- 
ply bridges over the Ebro, the “peo- 
ple’s army,” led by Gen. Vicente Rojo, 
clung close to Gandesa. As the prin- 
cipal scene of fighting thus was shifted 
to the Ebro River sector, comparative 
quiet prevailed along the road from 
Teruel to Sagunto, the hitherto most 
important theater of the war. This 
quiet was broken only by a Loyalist 
counter-attack which healed the sole 
break the Rebels had been able to 
make in government lines around 
Viver, 35 miles north of Valencia. 

By last week Franco’s forces had 
halted the government’s Ebro offen- 
sive, but they had not regained any 
lost ground. Moreover, Franco had 





OTHER LANDS 


so weakened his lines in the Teruel 
sector that the government’s central 
army was able to storm and capture 
the strategic bluff of Camarena, 13 
miles south of Teruel, forcing Franco 
to hurry troops from other fronts to 
defend his Teruel lines.. Camarena 
dominates a dozen towns and villages 
and the advance brought Loyalist guns 
within less than 10 miles of Teruel, 
foreshadowing a possible third battle 
for that War-wrecked city. 





Greece: Revolt, Pact 


After two years as dictator of Greece, 
Prussian-trained General John Metax- 
as last week received a permanent 
job and gave a “Fourth of August” 
gift to the Greeks. The job, received 
in recognition of his smashing a “re- 
volt” on the Island of Crete last fort- 
night, was Premier “for life.” The gift 
was a Balkan friendship pact which 
Metaxas, as this year’s president of 
the Balkan Entente (Rumania, Turkey, 











International 


Metaxas Became Permanent Premier 


Greece and Yugoslavia), had just con- 
cluded wth neighbor Bulgaria. 

Revolt: Greece’s last revolt of any 
significance occurred in the spring of 
1935. Led by the late former Premier 
Eleutherios Venizelos, it was crushed 
only after fierce land and naval en- 
gagements. Shortly after Venizelos 
was exiled, Greece restored its mon- 
archy and in April of the next year, 
“strong man” Metaxas was called by 
King George II to head the govern- 
ment. Three months later, on August 
4, he established himself as dictator, 
abolishing political parties and sus- 
pending parliament. 

As full-fledged dictator, Metaxas has 
since sent many of his enemies into 
exile, but there still remain many of 
Venizelos’s “men of the mountains,” 
who have a deep-rooted distaste for 
dictatorship. Thus, last fortnight, a 
group of 400 armed peasants, led by 
Aristomenis Mitsotakis, a nephew of 
Venizelos, seized Canea, capital of the 
Island of Crete. But Metaxas dispatch- 


ed 7,000 soldiers and 25 fighting planes 
to the island and quickly restored 
order, the revolutionists fleeing or sur- 
rendering. Coming as it did almost 
on the eve of the national celebra- 
tions of the second anniversary of the 
dictatorship, the amateurish “revolt” 
gave the government the very oppor- 
tunity it needed to name the 68-year- 
old dictator Premier “for life.” 

Pact: Fresh from the Crete triumph, 
Metaxas traveled to the Greek seaport 
of Salonika where he met Premier 
George Kiosseivanoff of Bulgaria. 
There the two dictators scrapped two 
post-war treaties and signed a pact of 
friendship and non-aggression. The 
two treaties scrapped were the Neuilly 
Treaty of 1919 and the Second Lau- 
sanne of 1923. Under these Bulgaria’s 
standing army was limited, conscrip- 
tion was forbidden, she was not per- 
mitted to have a navy or an air force, 
and demilitarized zones were estab- 
lished on either side of the Greek- 
Turkish and the Bulgarian-Turkish 
frontiers. In return for the Balkan 
Entente’s willingness to renounce all 
claims to enforcement of these re- 
strictive treaties, Bulgaria signed the 
Entente’s non-aggression agreement 
which pledges each state not to em- 
ploy force to settle disputes that may 
arise among them. 

Though the agreement was actually 
between the Balkan Entente and Bul- 
garia, Athens regarded it as a new tri- 
umph for Metaxas. To Metaxas the 
pact was a timely “Fourth of August” 
gift to the Greek people. But to Bul- 
garians it meant even more. To them 
it meant that they had finally recoy- 
ered their military liberty and the 
right to rearm. 





Asides Abroad— 


Impossible: Great Britain has a new 
divorce law, broadening the grounds 
for separation and making it possible 
to obtain a final decree for only $2.52, 
Flooded with hundreds of applications 
for divorce, the secretary of a London 
legal committee automatically threw 
out several dozen with the explana- 
tion: “The husband cannot divorce his 
wife on the grounds that he himself 
has deserted her.” 

Big Lie: On trial for the murder of 
seven New Guineans, five natives in 
a court at Rabaul pleaded not guilty. 
Pointing to each defendant, a witness 
for the prosecution declared: “He 
kill one, he kill two, he kill one, he 
kill one, he kill two.” Indignantly, 
one of the accused leaped to his feet 
and shouted proudly: “He tellum big 
lie! Me kill two, not one!” All the 
defendants were convicted. 

Virtue’s Reward: J. F. Wood, offi- 
cer on a British ship, yanked off his 
shoes and plunged into the harbor of 
Alexandria, Egypt, after a drowning 
dock hand. When both had been pull- 
ed to safety, Wood found that his 
shoes had been stolen. 








































































SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Medical “Monopoly” 


Although its objectives are humani- 
tarian, American medicine has many 
of the attributes of big business. It 
employs about 1,000,000 persons, rep- 
resents an investment of six billion 
dollars in equipment and takes in 
about three billion dollars a year. 
Supervisor of medical standards and 
practices in the United States is the 
biggest organization of doctors in the 


world—the American Medical Associa-. 


tion, with 110,000 members. Last week, 
not as a humanitarian organization, 
but as big business, the A. M. A. was 
warned by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice that it was open to 
criminal action under the Sherman 
anti-trust laws. 

Presenter of the government’s charg- 
es was Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. 
The week before, he had handed up 
complaints of monopolistic practice 
against no less than eight motion pic- 
ture companies (see page 3). Last 
week, his direct warning was deliver- 
ed not only to the American Medical 
Association, but also to the District 
of Columbia Medical Society. 

One of the nation’s unhealthiest 
cities, Washington, D. C., became the 
center of a bitter medical controversy 
last year. In 1937, more than 1,000 
employees of the Federal Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation banded them- 
selves together as Group Health Asso- 
ciation, Inc., hired doctors and set up 
a medical clinic. By payment of small 
monthly dues, they sought to insure 
themselves adequate medical care 
which they could not otherwise af- 
ford. Last week, Assistant Attorney 
General Arnold stated that both the 
District Medical Society and the A. M. 
A. had used “illegal practices” to curb 
Group Health. His charges: 

@ “The local Medical Society and 
the American Medical Association 
made public attacks on the ethics of 
the (Group Health) association and 
upon its legality and its financial 
soundness ... Expulsion of the (Group 
Health) association’s doctors was 
sought not only from the Medical So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia, but 
also from other societies affiliated with 
the American Medical Association.” 

@ Doctors who cooperated in indi- 
vidual cases with Group Health doc- 
tors were threatened with expulsion 
from the District Medical Society—“an 
illegal boycott of Group Health.” 

@ Owing to pressure brought to 
bear by the District Medical Society, 
Group Health doctors were not per- 
mitted to use Washington hospitals. 
Group Health members who entered 
hospitals were thus “prevented from 
having the service of the physicians 
of their own choice.” 

“The Department of Justice,” declar- 
ed Arnold, “does not take the view 
that the offenses committed are crimes 








which reflect on the character or high 
standing of the persons who may be 
involved.” But, he went on, it seemed 
to the government to be illegal for the 
A. M. A. and the District Medical So- 
ciety to “obtain or retain for them- 
selves a monopoly of the community’s 
medical services.” Disavowing inter- 
est in the pros and cons of*health in- 
surance, Arnold nevertheless declar- 
ed that the way should be left open 
for “what may be illuminating experi- 
ments in this field.” Speaking by im- 
plication of the opposition of most 
American medical societies to group 
health plans and intimating that the 
medical societies were operating 
against public interest, he declared: 
“Organized medicine should not be 
allowed to extend its ... control over 
methods of payment for services in- 
volving the economic freedom and the 
welfare of consumers.” 

With this explanation, Arnold de- 





International 


Fishbein Wrote a Heated Editorial 


clared that the whole matter would be 
turned over to a grand jury for investi- 
gation. It was reported that proceed- 
ings would begin in Washington next 
month, and that they might result in 
indictments of both the local medical 
society and the A. M. A. for monopo- 
listic practices. In Chicago, mindful 
that a victory for Group Health in 
Washington might encourage _ the 
spread of similar cooperative projects 
everywhere, Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi- 
tor of the powerful and conservative 
A, M. A. Journal, wrote a heated edi- 
torial: “Apparently it remains to be 
determined whether or not the Fed- 
eral Administration can tse the laws 
and the courts to mold the people of 
the United States to its belief in every 
phase of life and living, whether or 
not fundamental principles of com- 
mon justice which have prevailed in 
this country in the past are to be 
relegated into the limbo of forgotten 
things.” In Boston, Dr. Channing 
Frothingham, president of the. pro- 


xe 


= 


gressive Massachusetts Medical So- 

ciety, reflected more soberly: “Or- 

ganized medicine is making an awful 

mistake by not following the trend of 

public opinion in medical ... plans.” 
[See Editorial—Page 14] 





Elements: 93rd? 


To physicists, the discovery of a new 
element would be as exciting and near- 
ly as improbable as discovery of a new 
continent to geographers. As medieval 
alchemists who tried to turn base 
metals into gold should have guessed, 
elements are substances which do nol 
lose their chemical identity except 
through millions of years of aging or 
under conditions of tremendous vio- 
lence not normally present on earth. 
Together, they make up everything in 
the world. After decades of study, 
physicists have decided that the ele- 
ments number 92. They range in pro- 
gression from hydrogen, which is 
1/20th as heavy as air, through carbon, 
calcium, iron, copper, silver, platinum, 
gold, lead and radium to uranium, 
which is 16 times heavier than water. 
Two—numbered 85 and 87—have 
never been found. In Paris last week, 
nevertheless, President Jean Baptiste 
Perrin of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences reported that Academy scientists 
seemed to have discovered a new ele- 
ment—not 85 or 87, but an incredible 
93. 

One good reason why there may not 
be more than 92 elements, physicists 
have suggested, is that anything heav- 
ier than uranium would disintegrate. 
But Dr. Perrin, holder of a Nobel 
prize, stated that by spectroscopic ex- 
amination of pitchblende the scientists 
had discovered an apparently new 
material, seemingly both stable and 
heavier than uranium. Pending fur- 
ther investigation, it was tentatively 
named “transuranium.” If it actually 
was a 93rd element, it was probably 
one of the oldest substances in the 
world; the weightiest elements slowly 
degenerate into other, lighter ones, 
and the earth already may have lost 
several of them through sheer age. 
“Number 93,” if such it was, also was 
the heaviest stuff in the world—heav- 
ier than uranium, a cubic foot of it 
would weigh half a ton. 

He 
Briefs 


@ At Woods Hole, Mass., last week, 
Dr. S. O. Mast of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md., was studying 
the chilmonas, a microscopic water 
animal, in an effort to find how it 
grows without sunlight. Living in the 
dark, the chilmonas reproduces itself 
by incessantly splitting in two. If it 
were unharmed by other sea creatures, 
it could generate 612 billion cubic 
meters of offspring in 25 days—enough 
to cover the state of Massachusetts 
with a layer of chilmonas 90 feet thick. 

g After a survey of 1,000 families, 
Dr. W. C. Service of Colorado Springs, 
Col., reported that hay fever or some 
other form of allergy affects individ- 
uals in two out of every five American 
families. 
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RELIGION 


Armageddon, 3,000 B. C. 


For they are the spirits of devils, 
working miracles, which go forth unto 
the kings of the earth and of the 
whole world, to gather them to the 
battle of that great day of God Al- 
mighty ... 

And he gathered them together into 
a place called in the Hebrew tongue 
Armageddon . 

And there were voices, and thun- 
ders, and lightnings; and there was 
a great earthquake ... 

And every island fled away, and the 
mountains were not found.. .” 


Thus did the prophet of The Reve- 
lation foretell the battle of Armaged- 
don, where the forces of good and evil 
would one day lock in final, awful 
conflict. Last week, although the 
prophet spoke of a far-future thing, 
in the records of American archeolo- 
gists lay proof of an Armageddon in 
the distant past. 

Returning from the Near East, Gor- 
don Loud, director of the University 
of Chicago’s Oriental Institute, told of 
unearthing at Armageddon in western 
Palestine a great stone wall, 15 feet 
high and 24 feet thick. Dug-up flints 
and shards dated the structure at 
about the year 3,000 Before Christ. 
Since the Armageddon of that era com- 
manded a trade route between Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, the archeologist be- 
lieved the wall must have been built 
for military purposes, and deduced 
that the turmoil of battle probably 
resounded at the place called Arma- 
geddon as much as 5,000 years ago. 


Saint, Gaint Statue 


In California, in the year 1776, the 
Franciscan fathers founded a mission 
near the tip of a peninsula that had 
the Pacific on one side and a fine bay 
on the other. In honor of the great 
St. Francis of Assisi, they called the 
mission San Francisco de Asis. 

By 1835, through secularization, the 
mission was in decline. In that year, 
in the same general neighborhood, an- 
other settlement began to take root. 
Called Yerba Buena (good herb), it 
thrived so well that in 1847 it formally 
adopted the name of San Francisco 
and soon grew into one of America’s 
biggest and most colorful cities. 

Such was the background last week 
for an important announcement made 
by a committee of citizens in the city 
that was named for a saint. The an- 
nouncement was that San Francisco 
had launched a drive to erect a sky- 
scraper statue of St. Francis on Christ- 
mas Tree Point, just north of the city’s 
Twin Peaks. Comparable in size to 
the Statue of Liberty, as high as the 
average 16-story building, the project 
was described as primarily designed 
to publicize San Francisco. Said a 
citizens’ pamphlet: “If we consider 
the attention the Eiffel Tower, Christ 
of the Andes and the Statue of Liberty 
have gained for their respective lo- 
cales, we can appreciate what the St. 

















It Will Rival the Statue of Liberty 


Francis Monument will acomplish for 
our own San Francisco.” 

To be built as a Federal Art Project 
with a WPA allotment of $50,000, the 
statue will probably be completed next 
spring. Immediate purpose of the 
drive launched last week was to raise 
$15,000 to supplement the $22,000 al- 
ready appropriated by the city for the 
purchase of materials. With the WPA 
money, the total outlay was estimated 
at $87,000. Arms upraised (see cut), 
the statue will rise 156 feet from its 
base, which will itself be 35 feet high. 
The body of the statue, including head, 
hands feet and cincture, will be a 
bronze-colored copper-silicate alloy. 
Benjamin Bufano designed it after vis- 
iting Assisi and studying the saint’s life. 

Although projected primarily as a 
publicizing landmark, the monument 
has won the enthusiastic backing of 
the city’s Catholics. When the money- 
raising drive was launched, it had the 
“heartfelt approval” of Archbishop 
John J. Mitty of San Francisco. “For 
50 years or more,” he said, “citizens 
of all creeds have looked forward to 
the day when a great monument of 
this kind would adorn one of the high- 
est peaks.” 

2 
Briefs 


@ Aboard the liner Santa Elena 
last week, Mrs. J. Joseph Hillary was 
on her way to Caracas, Venezuela, to 
marry her husband. Before sailing, as 
Marian Swayne, she had already ex- 
changed bridal vows in Cumberland, 
Md., with her cousin, Marcus Rein- 
hard, who held full powers of attor- 
ney from the absent bridegroom. It 
was said to be the second marriage by 
proxy ever performed in an American 
Roman Catholic church. 

@ Seeking sight with which to 
“read the Scriptures and endeavor to 
lead men into paths of righteousness,” 
the Rev. U. E. Harding, blind Nazarene 
minister, failed to obtain the bequest 
of an eye from condemned men in 
California’s San Quentin prison. Last 
week, an 80-year-old “good Christian” 
woman, Mrs. Margaret Carr of Berk- 
ley, Calif., left her cornea to the clergy- 
man in a death-bed bequest. An 
operation was performed which doc- 
tors said was successful. 


ii 
SCHOOLS 


“Free” Education 


If the average American were asked 
whether every child in the United 
States could get a high school educa- 
tion regardless of economic circum- 
stances, he would answer unhestitat- 
ingly “yes.” He would be wrong. 

In a survey of poverty’s relation to 
public education issued last week, 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity revealed that in the year 
1935-36, of 8,378,000 youths eligible for 
enrollment in public high schools, 
742,000 were missing because of eco- 
nomic reasons. Before graduation, the 
report added, another 576,000 would 
be forced out by lack of finances, 

Despite free tuition in America’s 
24,000 public secondary schools, these 
1,318,000 children were unable either 
to begin or to complete their courses 
because they could not afford the 
clothing, transportation or other inci- 
dentals to “free” education, or because 
their earning ability was indispensable 
to their families. The cost of carry- 
ing such a group through high school 
by government aid, the study indicat- 
ed, would be $173,363,000 a year. 

A second survey, the work of the 
National Education Association, show- 
ed that even without this extra bur- 
den, “free” education was enormously 
expensive. In 1870, the nation’s school 
bill was $63,396,666, or $1.64 per capita 
for the entire population and $9.23 per 
pupil. By 1923, it had risen to $1,700,- 
707,616, or $15.25 per capita and $71.59 
per pupil. Peak year was 1930, when 
the outlay reached $2,316,790,384— 
$18.82 per capita and a cost of $90.22 
for each student. As depression thin- 
ned governmental purses, educational 
expenditures sagged somewhat, In 
1935, last year for which complete 
data are available, the total bill for 
“free” schooling was $1,884,001,714, 


Briefs 


@ The tallest university dormitory 
in the world will rise on Northwestern 
University’s Chicago campus, that in- 
stitution has just announced. To be 
completed by 1940, the U-shaped struc- 
ture will tower 18 stories and will cost 
$1,250,000. Part of a long-range build- 
ing program inaugurated in 1914, the 
hall will be “modern Gothic” in style. 
Unique in more than mere size, the 
tallest dorm will house 900 students 
of both sexes. 

@ Although 26 states make visual 
education through the movies part of 
their regular public school curricu- 
lums, only about 10 per cent of Amer- 
ica’s schools take advantage of the 
film’s uses as a medium of instruction 
(see page 3). In an effort to remedy 
this situation, an Association of School 
Film Libraries was getting under way 
in New York City last week. A Don- 
profit making corporation, the Asso- 
ciation will act as a clearing house and 
information center for pictures suited 
to educational purposes. 
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PRESENTING 
Robert M. La Follette 


As United States Senator from Wis- 
consin, Robert Marion La Follette, Jr., 
is distinguished for several reasons. 
One of the best dressed and most inde- 
pendent members of Congress, he is 
the Progressive party’s sole repre- 
sentative in the upper house. Besides 
that, he is numbered among the 
staunchest champions of labor and the 
farmer. 

Although his interests and legisla- 
tive activities cover a broad field, 43- 
year-old Senator La Follette has been 
especially identified with civil liber- 
ties ever since 1936. In June of that 
year, after hearing complaints of labor 
leaders, he succeeded in having the 
Senate create a subcommittee to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
The new body—known as the Civil 
Liberties Committee—was launched 
with a $15,000 appropriation to turn 
the spotlight on violations of free 
speech, free assembly and _labor’s 
right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 

Last week in Washington, Chairman 
La Follette’s Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee, now armed with a $60,000 ap- 
propriation, was well into the third 
year of its unprecedented inquiry. As 
it had during the two previous years, 
it was uncovering hitherto unpublish- 
ed evidence of company violence 
against strikers and of employer spy- 
ing against union workers (see page 
5). At the same time, in Harlan Coun- 
ty, Ky., a jury failed to agree on a 
verdict in the Federal government’s 
case against coal operators accused of 
plotting to nullify the Wagner Act (see 
page 6). Senator La Follette and his 
committee had reason to be interest- 
ed—it was their investigation of 
“Bloody” Harlan that had led to 
the government’s prosecution (PATH- 
FINDER, June 4). 

Born February 6, 1895, in Madison, 
Wis., Robert La Follette, Jr., got his 
liberalism and knowledge of politics 
from “Fighting Bob,” his famous 
Progressive-Republican father who 
served from 1901 to 1925, first as gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin and then as U. S. 
Senator. Educated in public schools, 
“voung Bob” had to leave the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin because of ill 
health. In 1919, at 24, he became his 
father’s secretary; six years later, after 
his father’s death, he was elected to 
complete his father’s unexpired term 
in the Senate. Thus, at the age of 30, 
he became the country’s youngest 
U. S. senator since Henry Clay. In 
1928 and 1934, he was returned for 
full terms. 

Although nominally a Republican 
until 1934, young La Follette was the 
gadfly of the Coolidge and Hoover ad- 
ministrations. His anti-Big Business 
resolutions were a constant source of 
embarrassment to the old guard 
leadership. After the 1929 crash, he 
anticipated the New Deal by urging 
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La Follette Learned Much from His Father 


a huge public works program to aid 
the jobless, but his advice fell on deaf 
Republican ears. As a result, he wash- 
ed his hands of the party in 1932; 
in that year, and again in 1936, he 
supported Roosevelt for the Presi- 
dency. Since the advent of the New 
Deal, he has consistently voted for all 
measures calculated to restore mass 
purchasing power and establish social 
security. In addition, he has favored 
such proposals as the bill to enlarge 
the Supreme Court and the bill to re- 
organize the government. Another of 
his important legislative stands has 
been for a broader income-tax base to 
include thousands who are now ex- 
empt from payment. 

No New Dealer in the rubber-stamp 
sense, Senator La Follette differs with 
Roosevelt in many important respects. 
He is something of an isolationist, for 
instance, and he objects strenuously 
to present big Army and big Navy 
policies. In domestic affairs, more- 
over, he does not see eye to eye with 
the New Deal’s agricultural program. 
The more abundant life, he believes, 
cannot be attained by curtailing pro- 
duction—more abundance is what he 
wants. This belief explains in part 
his recent shift from support of Roose- 
velt to support of the National Pro- 
gressives of America, the new Third 
Party which his brother—Governor 
Philip La Follette of Wisconsin— 
launched with doubtful success last 
spring (PATHFINDER, May 14). 

Despite his generally left-wing 
views, La Follette is respected by 
friend and foe alike for his devotion 
to fact, his fairness, his sincerity and 
his capacity for hard work. Married 
to his secretary in 1930, he is the 
father of two children. Although he 
occasionally goes to dances and plays 
what he calls “rotten” golf, he is no 
social lion. At the moment, as chair- 


man of the Civil Liberties Committee, 
he thinks of society chiefly in terms of 
the worker and in terms of how the 
worker is treated by his boss. In 
that field, hé has uncovered facts that 
have shocked not only the public af 
large but himself as well. 


Pathfinder 


NAMES 


After he had undergone an opera- 
tion for appendicitis in an Indian- 
apolis hospital last week, 21-year-old 
JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN III, 
grandson of financier J. P. Morgan, 
revealed that he had been working on 
a farm near Knightstown, Ind., for 
more than six weeks. Surprised to 
learn the real identity of “Jack” Mor- 
gan, his employer, Omer Addison, 
commented: “He was a willing farm 
hand, but a trifle green.” 


* 7 . 








In Birmingham, Ala., the managers 
of a theater were proud to announce 
that TALLULAH BANKHEAD would 
appear on their stage for a nation- 
wide broadcast of a production which 
will co-star the actress’s father, WIL- 
LIAM BANKHEAD, Speaker of the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives. 

Reports from Barcelona said that 
24-year-old JAMES LARDNER, son of 
the late American humorist, Ring 
Lardner, had been wounded by bomb 
fragments while fighting on Spain’s 
eastern front. He had quit his job 
as an American newspaper correspon- 
dent to enlist with Loyalist forces. 
His condition was not serious. 

Still confined to her room in a Bos- 
ton, Mass., hotel, nine-year-old SHIR- 
LEY TEMPLE was recovering from an 
attack of grippe, partly resultant from 
the strain of her current sightseeing 
trip through the United States. While 
she was taking a nap, two distin- 
guished well-wishers were turned 
away without seeing her. They were 
Governors CHARLES HURLEY of 
Massachusetts and FRANCIS MUR- 
PHY of New Hampshire. 


One week divorced from her hus- 
band, Sénator Theodore (“The Man”) 
Bilbo of Mississippi, Mrs. LINDA 
BILBO announced that she might run 
against her ex-husband in 1940. She 
explained: “I’ve been in politics as 
long as the Senator, and it’s time I 
received some benefits from my work.” 

Filing of his will in White Plains, 
N. Y., revealed that the late U. S. 
Supreme Court Justice BENJAMIN 
NATHAN CARDOZO had bequeathed 
$84,750 to his employees, $32,750 to 
Jewish charities, and $11,500 to per- 
sonal friends. The balance of his cash 
and property, estimated to be worth 
at least $135,000, went to Columbia 
University of New York to establish 
a professorship of jurisprudence. Big- 
gest individual beneficiary of his will 
was KATE TRACY, housekeeper for 
bachelor Cardoza and his two sisters 
for 20 years. She was given $75,000. 


Oo <i 
IF YOU HAVE FISTULA 
Write McCleary Clinic, 3382 Elms Blvd., 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., for large and help- 
ful illustrated book. Free.—Adv. 
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GET EXTRA VALUE IN 
YOUR SMOKING 100! 


MORE PLEASURE IN PIPES ~=MELLOWER MAKINS SMOKES 
Yor XY ” 


a coe ‘a 


ALBERT “BERT” NICHOLS 
(below) whose hobby is making 
applewood pipes, has got some “A 
Number 1” advice on what to put 
in ’em. “You try that no-risk Prince 
Albert offer,” says he. “P.A.’s got 
what pipe-smokers like. It’s rich, and 
mellow, and tasty—and the ‘bite’s’ 
been taken out. P.A.’s grand tobacco.” 


YES SIR! 
EVERY PRINCE 
ALBERT TIN 

GIVES ME 
AROUND §90 
COOL, RICH, 

MELLOW 

PIPELOADS 


Sani ical 


“SURE PRINCE ALBERT has ripe, 
full-bodied taste,” says Harry Worth- 
ington, putting the finishing touches 
on a chair (his hobby is furniture). 
“But it’s the special way it’s cut that 
assures me cooler, longer- burning 
smokes. You bet P.A. gives me fresh, 
tasty smokin’ joy in every pipeful.” 


'VE PAID 
LOTS MORE, 
BUT | NEVER 
KNEW REAL 
PIPE JOY TILL 
| DISCOVERED 

PRINCE 

ALBERT 


TOBACCO 
ENOUGH FOR 
70 SWELL 
MAKINS’ CIG- 
ARETTES IN A 
TIN OF PRINCE 
ALBERT_THATS 
SOME SMOKE! 


SHIPSHAPE and trim’s the way 
Harry Arnold keeps his boat. And 
he likes “‘makin’s” smokes the same 
way. “Prince Albert’s cut to roll fast 
and neat,” grins Harry. “It’s smooth, 
tasty smokin’ with the harshness 
taken out. P.A. sure is mild and 
mellow.” And Harry knows a tin of 
P.A. goes a long way too. 


WHAT A ‘MAKINS’ 
TOBACCO PA. IS! 
COOL, MELLOW, » 
MILD, TASTY. § 


“YOU CAN’T GO WRONG,” al- 
lows Al Crafferty (above), who’s 
been rollin’ Prince Albert “makin’s” 
smokes for 15 years, “when you get 
so many grand cigarettes from every 
tin. There’s no spilling, no waste, 
and P.A. stays fresh.” Yes sir, Al, 
Prince Albert is the way to make 
your tobacco money s-t-r-e-t-c-h. 


Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynoids Tobacco Company 


pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert 


fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert 


Cash in on that milder, 
richer- tasting tobacco 


— JUST LIKE THESE HAPPY SMOKERS 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the mellowest, 
tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time withina 
month from this date, and we will refund 
full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find them the 
finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin 
with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at 
any time within a month from this date, 
and we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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EDITORIAL 





Mystery in Asia 

Of all the news from abroad last 
week, that: from Asia was the most 
mysterious. It had to do with the 
Siberian-Manchukuoan border and 
with grave clashes there between Rus- 
sian and Japanese troops. Each side 
claiming that their territorial rights 
were being violated, they fought ap- 
parently for possession of a small hill. 
No neutral observers were at the 
scene; no news correspondents were 
there to describe the action; the only 
reports were those from the Tokyo and 
Moscow foreign offices, and they con. 
flicted. 

But both Tokyo and Moscow seemed 
agreed on one extremely disturbing 
point: the situation was serious enough 
to involve the possibility of “terrible 
consequences.” This was a point the 
world could well understand; it was 
the one thing clear in all the mys- 
terious news from Asia. During the 
past seven years, there have been 
over 2,000 border “incidents” be- 
tween the Russians and the Japanese, 
but the latest quickly grew into a 
series of encounters threatening defi- 
nite and large-scale war. That was 
how the matter stood last week and 
that was why the possibility of “ter- 
rible consequences” was plain not only 
to the foreign offices of Tokyo and 
Moscow but to foreign offices every- 
where, 

It is not hard to imagine what might 
happen if war broke out between Ja- 
pan and Russia. The network of trea- 
ties and alliances would entangle all 
Asia, all Europe. Germany and Italy, 
tied to Japan, would find themselves 
facing serious obligations. Similarly, 
France and Czechoslovakia, linked 
with Russia, would have the possibility 
of conflict immediately ahead. The 
prospect would be Germany, Italy and 
Japan on one hand; France, Czecho- 
slovakia and Russia on the other. 
Caught in-between would be the small- 
er nations, each facing the necessity 
of taking sides. And off the continent 
would be Great Britain, linked with 
France and no less involved. Such is 
the network. Its meanings can of 
course be over-simplified but it never- 
theless presages the military or eco- 
nomic line-ups likely to be formed if 
the mystery of Asia should become the 
Armageddon of the world. 

Because of their puzzling character, 
however, it is best to view the Russian- 
Japanese clashes with caution. They 
may constitute, in the last analysis, 
merely another “incident” in the more 
than 2,000 that have already occurred 
on the Siberian-Manchukuoan border, 
a geographical line almost as long as 
the one between the United States and 
Canada. It seems almost incredible 
that either Japan or Russia would 
want war. Japan is already neck-deep 
in its costly China escapade, and Rus- 
Sia must reckon with strong foes to 


the west. If the border dispute in- 
volves little more than a small hill, 
only sick military minds would let the 
“incident” become a major war: But 
beeause it might become that, there is 
reason for the world at large to be 
concerned, Should Russia and Japan 
stage a major conflict, between them 
they would have the makings of dis- 
aster on an earth-wide scale. This is 
the dreadful possibility implicit in 
Asia’s mysterious madness. 


gq 
Whose Health? 


We have now reached the stage in 
the evolution of citizenship when all 
the people, poor and rich alike, are 
beginning to demand at least a mini- 
mum of health protection. . . . To the 
informed modern mind, this oppor- 
tunity for health is beginning to rank 
with the other basic qualities of 
American life—freedom of speech, of 
faith, of assembly, of franchise. 


Speaking before the American Col- 
lege of Physicians in New York last 
April, United States Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran thus defined a growing 
insistence of the American public—an 
insistence on health. No new thing, it 
appeared in a highly articulate form 
during the 1920s. In those years, 
Americans began to form cooperative 
health associations, retaining doctors 
and seeking to pay for the uneven, 
sometimes staggering cost of medical 
care through the contribution of small 
dues. They also began to subscribe to 
hospital insurance plans, which in re- 
turn for payment of as little as 21 cents 
a week provided them with hospital 
fees during medical emergencies. 

Cooperative health groups were 
carefully examined by the unofficial 
Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care, headed by President Hoover’s 
Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. In 1932, the commit- 
tee gave its full approval to coopera- 
tive medicine. In 1933, the American 
Hospital Association itself approved 
hospital insurance plans. At a con- 
servative estimate, the participants in 
health groups and hospital plans num- 
ber 1,800,000 persons this year. 

These were natural developments. 
Even without the example of the suc- 
cessful application of health insurance 
plans in Europe, group endeavor in 
medical care would have been inevi- 
table in America. For instance, Group 
Health Association, Inc., described on 
page 10 of this issue, was formed for 
the simple and specific purpose of les- 
sening the number of days lost from 
work by employees of the Federal 
Home Loan Corporation. As a benefi- 
cent organization, it was enthusiasti- 
cally supported by the Corporation’s 
employees. Started with 1,000 mem- 
bers, it now has 2,500 from all govern- 
ment departments. 

Typical in growth, Group Health is 
typical in another respect. It met 


strong opposition from organized 
medicine. One Group Health doctor 
was expelled from the District Medical 
Society. Another now faces expulsion 
from his local medical society in 
Texas. Another was denied entrance 
to a hospital when he wished to per- 
form an emergency operation. Group 
Health was attacked by both the 
American Medical Association and the 
District Medical Society, and Group 
Health doctors were slandered by pri- 
vate practitioners of the District of 
Columbia. In Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Washington—nearly every- 
where that cooperative health has 
been tried—the experience of group 
doctors has been the same. As a re- 
sult, last week, the American Medical 
Association and the District Medical 
Society were charged with having 
acted in restraint of trade and having 
violated anti-trust laws. 


For 90 years, the American Medical 
Association has been the good angel 
of American medicine. Its committees 
in Chicago have studied standards of 
medical treatment, ethics and educa- 
tion. Through its weekly Journal, it 
has spread news of the most advanced 
techniques to doctors all over the 
country. Through its tremendous 
prestige, it has helped to make Amer- 
ican medical standards among the 
highest in the world. 

At a time impossible to guess, how- 
ever, the A. M. A. lost sight of an im- 
portant fact. Guardian of the nation’s 
health, it seemed to begin to regard 
itself as the owner of the nation’s 
health. In a dangerously bad temper 
last week, Dr. Rock Sleyster of Wau- 
watosa, Wis., president-elect of the 
A. M. A., declared: “If the govern- 
ment can step in and tell a hospital it 
must allow any quack or charlatan to 
practice there, American medical 
standards soon will deteriorate.” 

On this subject, Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman W. Arnold had al- 
ready declared that closing hospitals 
to Group Health doctors meant that 
during periods of hospitalization, 
Group Health members could not have 
the service of “physicians of their 
own choice.” It was a neat and funda- 
mental indictment. 

Private medicine strongly defends 
the principle that it is absolutely nec- 
essary for patients to have “physicians 
of their own choice.” Quite obvious- 
ly, however, the A. M. A, and local 
medical societies have been attempting 
to interfere with this choice. This 
interference would have been excus- 
able on the grounds that cooperative 
clinic doctors are incompetent, but 
such charges have seldom been pre- 
sented. 

The prestige of organized medicine 
is too powerful to be used for the 
selfish protection of private interests. 
Group medicine is no baby that can 
be stifled in its crib. It represents a 
continually growing demand by the 
people for something which they 
think is theirs by right—their health. 
It is the people’s money which pays 
doetors, and it is the people’s health. 
Now, and no later, organized medicine 
should begin to cooperate accordingly. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Gold Glut 


In the holds of American-bound 
steamers and in armored trucks cross- 
ing the Canadian border last week lay 
some 250 bars of heavy yellow metal 
worth $3,600,000. The latest in a long 
series of shipments, they were on their 
way to join stocks in this country 
representing the greatest glut of gold 
ever to accumulate in a single nation. 

As revealed in the U. S. Treasury’s 
latest gold report, American gold 
stocks had passed 13 billion dollars 
and totaled 55 per cent of the world 
supply. Reasons for the rush of the 
metal to America, which has continued 
almost without interruption since 1934, 
were not hard to find. Paramount 
were three: (1) War threats and un- 
settled economic conditions in Europe 
and the Far East made America a 
natural haven for gold. (2) In 1934, 
President Roosevelt devalued the dol- 
lar by raising the price of gold from 
$20.67 to $35 an ounce. This not only 
arbitrarily upped the value of Ameri- 
can holdings by $2,700,000,000, but also 
brought a flood of foreign gold from 
those anxious to buy “cheap dollars.” 
(3) American exports in excess of im- 
ports have been steadily increasing, 
and gold has been shipped here to pay 
for goods received. 

Ordinarily, such a glut of gold would 
bring fears of price inflation. To some 
extent, more gold means more money 
available for spending, and tempts in- 
dustry to hoist Ms charges steeply. 
Last week, however, inflation fears 
were largely lacking. Little danger of 
undue price jumps existed, most ex- 
perts agreed. 

It was apparent that the run on gold 
abroad had injured dictatorships more 
than democracies. Although French 
stocks had slipped from $5,445,000,000 
to $2,428,000,000 since 1934, France 
was still the third largest holder of 
the metal. Second to the United States 
was Great Britain, with about $4,000,- 
000,000. Together, the three great 
democracies had $19,428,000,000, com- 
pared to only $546,000,000 in the vaults 
of Germany, Italy and Japan. 


Quota Trouble 


Heart of the New Deal’s latest ven- 
ture in crop control, the AAA of 1938, 
is the crop quota.system. Acreage re- 
strictions form the first-line defense 
against surplus crops. When they fail 
to prevent embarrassing abundance, 
the Secretary of Agriculture may pro- 
pose a definite limit to the amount of 
a crop which may be marketed. If 
two-thirds of the growers agree in a 
referendum, the marketable quota is 
established, and anyone who exceeds 
it must pay heavy fines. 

Last week, in the cases of two 
major crops, the quota system seemed 
headed for serious trouble. In Georgia 
and Tennessee, where tobacco farmers 





had overwhelmingly approved a quota 
of 87,000,000 pounds on their crop of 
about 118,000,000 pounds, growers who 
opposed the scheme successfully at- 
tacked it in court. 

From two state judges they obtain- 
ed temporary injunctions forbidding 
the collection of penalty taxes which 
are the teeth of the quota plan. AAA 
attorneys quickly moved to fight the 
injunctions and so eventually carry 
the case to the Supreme Court, thus 
foreshadowing the first test of the new 
AAA’s constitutionality. 

Meanwhile, still another threat to 
quotas rose in the mid-west’s great 
corn belt. There private estimates had 
placed the probable yield at 2% billion 
bushels. If government findings tal- 
lied with these unofficial guesses, it 
was expected that Secretary Wallace 
would hold a quota referendum. 

But according to reports last week, 
there was a strong possibility that the 
corn farmers would not vote the two- 
thirds majority necessary for quota 
application. These reports were based 
on surveys which indicated that less 
than two-thirds of the corn growers 
had cooperated with the AAA in acre- 
age restriction. Since these non-com- 
plying farmers would not be eligible 
for the full crop loans made on un- 
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TO $5000 < WEEK 
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FREE OUTFIT pith thi 
Own abig paying route. No experi- (2 4 
encerequired. Supply your custom- 
ers weekly with necessities—grocer- 4 peg 
ies, drugs, cleaners —proven fast sel- : mee 
lers. Steady repeat business. Big f 
orofits first day. NEW FORD SE- 
BAN GIVEN AS BONUS BESIDES 
YOUR CASH EARNINGS. Big val- 
uable Display Outfit full of prod- 
ucts, and Quick Cash Plans fur- 
nished free to one man or 
woman in each open locality. 
Rush postcard for details. 


ALBERT MILLS. Pres., Ff 
6466 Monmouth Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
ENTERS MASS 


DI E § & L PRODUCTION 


Millions have been poured into new plants to build new type 
Diesels “for all purposes”, including automotive. Greater oppor- 
tunities than ever before now opening to Hemphill trained men. 
Complete schools and laboratories at Boston, New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Memphis, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Vancouver, B.C. 
Unique training program permits starting course at home, with 
later practical shop training. Free 32 page booklet available de- 
scribing Diese! opportunities. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


BOOKKEEPER 


New, better bookkeeping opportunities ning every 
day. Jobs that pay well—and lead to stil better jobs. 
We train you to get them—and keep them! Previous 
training not necessary. C.P.A. instructors cover every- 
thing from the ground + Inexpensive. Write for free 
book and special terms. No obligation. Address: 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.8393-H, Chicago, Mi, 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an qpet Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. e cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free ca 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 














OWN A ROYAL PORTABLE 
ON YOUR OWN TERMS! 


FREE HOME TRIAL! 


Without risking a penny—see how 
a Royal Portable helps students 
write easier, faster—helps them 
with school-work, makes it more 
interesting! See how it helps Dad 
get ideas and reports down on 
paper, puts him on the road to 
more money. See how a Royal 
helps Mother with her letters! 


Ap taleihat 


ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY 



















READ WHAT ROYAL Gives 
YOU! Standard, full-sized key- 
board; Touch Control; Genuine 
Dust Protection; Automatic Paper 
Lock; Touch-set Tabulator and 
many other office typewriter fea- 
tures. Tested, proved, guaranteed! 





Be * SEE what a Royal will do, free! 


Then own it on your own terms— 
cash, or only a few cents a day. 
Mail the coupon today for latest 
up-to-minute details. 


j FREE! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, inc. ' 
Dept.C-591, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


3 
I Royal’s Instant Typing} Tel! me thw I can own—for only a few cents a day—a latest model § 
i tad shows rig: Royal Portable—with FREE HOME TRIAL. 


I to RIGHT! 
i INCLUDED with every 
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g cost—a handsome all- 
g weather Carrying Case. 


(DO YOU OWN A TYPEWRITER NOW? Then make it help pay! 
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marketed surpluses under a quota, 
many experts guessed they would pre- 
fer to take their chances with their 
own produce instead of voluntarily 
reducing their sales. If that happened, 
a glutted corn market and rock-bottom 
prices for the grain seemed inevitable. 








Soap Box Derby 


One day early in 1933, a newspaper 
photographer named Myron Scott was 
roaming the streets of Dayton, Ohio, 
in quest of “human interest stuff” for 
his paper. On a hilly street, he came 
across a bunch of boys racing home- 
built miniature “automobiles” with 
tremendous zest and noise. Scott had 
his story, but better still he had the 
germ of a great promotion idea. 

To his managing editor, the pho- 
tographer sold the notion of sponsor- 
ing a “soap box derby” for the boys 
of Dayton. A few weeks later, with 
Scott in charge, the race was run as 
a promotion stunt for the Dayton 
Daily News. When the derby’s men- 


their speedy motorless vehicles, 
streamlined and scientifically built but 
subject to rigid rules laid down by 
Chevrolet governing weight, dimen- 
sions and design. No car could quali- 
fy if it cost more than $10, or if it had 
been built with adult aid -exceeding 
the giving of advice. 

Elaborate preparations for the 1938 
Derby indicated the stature which the 
race had attained in American sport. 
An entire hotel was needed to accom- 
modate contestants and their escorts. 
Scene of the races was to be a “Derby 
Downs” specially constructed in 1936 
at Akron, where the event has been 
held since 1935. A flat, concrete run- 
way, it measures 1,100 feet from start 
to finish lines and is 30 feet in width. 
The incline down which the “gravity- 
driven” cars race starts at 16 degrees 
and gradually levels off. Along both 
banks stand bleachers to seat 30,000 
spectators, and standing room is avail- 
able for a crowd that is expected to 
exceed last year’s record of 125,000. 

Regulation service pits for greasing 





Soap-Boxers in South Africa—An American Business Idea Has Become International 


tor saw the crowds his contest drew, 
he realized that his idea was much too 
good for local consumption alone. 

Scott approached officials of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, who jump- 
ed at the idea. Working together, the 
photographer and C. P. Fisken, Chev- 
rolet’s advertising director, interested 
34 newspapers all over the country in 
sponsoring local races, whose winners 
converged on Dayton for the finals of 
the first National Soap Box Derby in 
1934. Before 45,000 spectators, Rob- 
ert Turner of Muncie, Ind., carried off 
first prize of a $2,000 university 
scholarship, and the soap box derby 
was launched as an American insti- 
tution. 

This week in Akron, Ohio, 100 excit- 
ed youngsters between the ages of 9 
and 15 were champing at the bit be- 
fore the Fifth Annual Derby scheduled 
for August 14. Winners of local races 
sponsored by about 100 newspapers in 
scores of American cities and in 
Canada, South Africa, Mexico, Pana- 
ma and Hawaii, they had with them 





and repairs adjoin the large, level 
paved area where the drivers line up 
for their heats. Beside the finish line 
stands a double-deck steel bridge for 
judges, news reel men and reporters. 
This year’s finals will be broadcast 
over both Columbia and NBC net- 
works, and 15 press wires have been 
installed. The latest racetrack equip- 
ment for electric timing and photo- 
finishes is available. 

The Soap Box Derby became inter- 
national in 1936, when a South African 
racer traveled 8,000 miles to Akron for 
the finals. South Africa has been rep- 
resented each year since then. This 
year, following the All-American 
championships, racers from five for- 
eign lands will compete with the 
American winner for the international 
trophy. For the American winner 
there is the university scholarship, and 
for the runners-up two new Chevro- 
lets. But for all of the soap box racers, 
and for the tens of thousands who will 
watch them, the 1938 Derby will be 
one of America’s outstanding sport 





Pathfinder 


spectacles—the business promotion 
idea that became the “greatest ama- 
teur racing event in the world.” 





Coup in Haiti 


Some 600 miles southeast of Florida’s 
southernmost tip lies the tiny republic 
of Haiti, whose 10,000 square miles 
hold a black, French-speaking popu- 
lation of more than a quarter million. 
Long famous for its voodoo and black 
magic, Haiti last week was enjoying 
the results of another sort of wizardry 
—that of international finance. 

In 1915, Haitian finances collapsed 
completely, and the American gov- 
ernment stepped in. Since then, the 
country’s finances have been control- 
led by American fiscal agents nomi- 
nated by the President of the United 
States and appointed by the Presi- 
dent of Haiti. 

Until the Great Depression wrecked 
its export market, Haiti prospered. 
But last year, with economic troubles 
producing political unrest, the island’s 
government decided on a public works 
program like the New Deal’s. To Sid- 
ney de la Rue, America’s present fiscal 
agent in the island, went the job of 
floating a $5,000,000 Haitian bond issue 
in this country. Even with strong Fed- 
eral backing, however, de la Rue was 
unable to market the bonds. 

During this stalemate, Washington 
learned that German financial inter- 
ests were dickering for the Haitian 
business. Already alarmed by the ex- 
tent of Nazi economic penetration in 
South America, the State Department 
executed a neat coup. An American 
engineering firm was given the Haitian 
public works contract, and the Fed- 
eral government itself put up the 
capital. Medium employed in this 
transaction was the Export-Import 
Bank, created by the New Deal to 
aid American foreign trade, but hither- 
to little used for any purpose. 

Result of the State Department's 
coup was completely to bar German 
interests’ from the island and to set 
Haiti’s own PWA humming. Signifi- 
cance of the move seemed to be that 
Washington intended to make direct 
advances through the Export-Import 
Bank, risking possible losses through 
bad debts, in order to discourage 
further economic penetration in neigh- 
boring countries by the totalitarian 
powers, 

ee —E 


Briefs 


G The nation’s 10,000,000 bowlers 
paid $299,520,000 to play on 160,000 
alleys last year, according to the Kan- 
sas City Star. It was estimated that 
in the last 50 years $500,000,000 had 
been spent on alleys, which cost $3,000 
a pair. Chicago is the leading bowling 
city of the world. 

gq The Willys-Overland motor com- 
pany of Toledo, O., has lowered the 
prices of all its 1938 models. The 
standard coupe now sells for $499 de- 
livered at Toledo—a decrease of $26. 
This is the first slash in auto prices 
since price rises for 1938 models were 
announced last year. 
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If you think you enjoy tobacco flavor 
chiefly through your sense of taste... 
make this simple test. While you’re smok- 
ing, pinch your nostrils shut. Note that 
your tobacco smoke tastes flat... flavorless. 


Why you get FLAVOROMA 
only from Half & Half 


As the test shows, you enjoy tobacco 
flavor partly through your sense of taste, 
largely through your sense of smell. 


Knowing this, we set out to blend a 
tobacco appealing partly to your tongue, 
but especially to the keen nerves at the 
back of your nose. 


In HALF & HALF, we got a blend that 
does just that. A blend with a special 
quality which we call FLAVOROMA...a 
perfect combination of AROMA and 
TASTE that produces finer tobacco flavor. 

It is this exclusive quality of FLA- 
VOROMA in Half & Half that gives you 
more pipe-smoking pleasure. 

Try HALF & HALF yourself. Learn why 
FLAVOROMA is switching so many pipe- 
smokers to this tobacco every day. 


Copyright 1938, The American Tobacco Company 


KE THIS TEST "3.20022" 








Now let go. The flavor returns at once, 

2 proving you enjoy tobacco flavor chiefly 
through your sense of smell. That’s why 
HALF & HALF increases your pipe-pleas- 
ure. It has FLAVOROMA...a perfect bal- 
ance of taste and aroma that gives you 
richer, fuller tobacco flavor. 


THE TIN TELESCOPES! 












AS YOU USE UP 
THE TOBACCO... 













een nan sccm crore _ 


THE TELESCOPE TIN gets smaller and smaller as you use it, makes 
tobacco easy to get at all the way down. No scraped fingers as you reach 
down for the last load. (Patent No. 1,770,920.) 2 


Enjoy the FLAVOROMA of 


HALF HALF 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 






























WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Bargains for Beaches 


American women could save about 
$25,000,000 a year—if they would go 
swimming without any clothes on. 

Twenty-five million dollars is the 
sum women spend annually for bath- 
ing suits that cost anywhere from $1 
to $50. Although most of the buying 
is done before the Fourth of July, large 
numbers of the penny-wise invariably 
wait until mid-season. Last week, 
with clearance sales already on, these 
bargain-hunters were getting their 
beach outfits at half-price and less. In 
this way, they were practicing econ- 
omy while picking up suits that could 
be worn not only during the re- 
mainder of this season but also dur- 
ing next season as well, 

Because women’s beach fashions are 
often eccentric and short-lived, how- 
ever, mid-season bargain-hunters had 


to be careful not to choose styles that _ 


would die before next June. In this, 
they were guided by tips from fash- 
ion experts. The tips included these: 

@ Bathing suits are designed for 
two types of women—the swimmers 
and the sunners. Although most suits 
are sold to the first group, many wom- 
en have taken to buying two suits— 
one for the water and the other for 
the sand. 

@ Among suits for active swimmers, 
the “classics” are the most popular. 
These are suits cut in a permanently 
fashionable style and are now briefer 


than ever. They come in one piece. 


with a half-skirt or quarter-shirt, and 
are called “maillots.” Designed for 


The Younger Element Has Introduced the Strapless Suit 


comfort in action, they are made of 
wool, the new wool lastex and satin 
lastex. Solid colors, especially royal 
and aqua blue, are the most reliable 
from the standpoint of style, but this 
season’s style-setting and costly models 
hove been black—which means next 
summer will probably be a black-suit 
season. 

q Introduced in Hollywood last sea- 
son, shirred lastex-and-cotton prints 
have been this season’s outstanding 
novelty suits. Small as a bandana 
handkerchief, they stretch to fit the 
body and give freedom of movement. 
Lastex-shirred suits, known as “bub- 
ble” suits, also are made of satin and 
even of velvet, but they have sold best 
as cotton prints. Though not in top 
fashion, these moderately-priced suits 
probably will be on the scene again 
next year. 

q For women who sun themselves 
instead of swimming, the loose-fitting, 
skirted “dressmaker” suits are more 
flattering than “maillots” to all but 
firm, young figures. Because so many 
of them were sold this season, how- 
ever, “dressmakers” of the cotton 
print and stripe type will in all like- 
lihood be outmoded next year. On 
the other hand, the style-setting and 
costly “dressmakers” of black satin 
lastex, silk jersey and white shark- 
skin are likely to last. Because this 
is the first year that heavy, slick 
sharkskin has been used in swim suits, 
it is sure to be good next season. New- 
est of the style-setting “dressmakers” 
are more like dresses than swim suits, 
having little sleeves, boleros, flaring 
skirts, shirred 
waistlines and 
the like. 

Such were the 
main tips that 
bargain - hunters 
received from 
fashion experts 
last week. Also 
noted were strap- 
less suits. In- 
troduced on 
American beach- 
es by the young- 
er element, these 
are designed like 
the currently 
popular topless 
evening gowns 
and are meant 
to give and even 
tan to the shoul- 
ders of wearers. 
One other beach 
style available at 
mid-season c'ear- 
ance sales was 
the swim § suit 
made of shorts 
and contrasting 
halters. Leaving 
a bare stripe 
around the mid- 
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riff, the short-and-halter suit was ex- 
pected last week to continue fashion- 
able for a number of seasons to come.+ 





Baltic Conqueror 


Twelve years ago last week, a plump, 
short-haired American girl named 
Gertrude Ederle battled squalls and 
choppy waves for 14 hours ‘and 3() 
minutes to come up dripping on the 
English shore, the first woman to 
swim the English Channel, and in the 
fastest time for either sex, Amazed at 
the 19-year-old girl’s 23-mile swim, 
the world heaped honors on her. New 
York gave her a noisy welcome. Al- 
though her records have been broken 
and she no longer swims spectacularly, 
Ederle has remained the star long- 
distance swimmer in the public mind. 

Last week, Gertrude Ederle was 
again in the news, but only in an 
editor’s parenthetical note. The head- 
lines went to Jenny Kammersgaad, ob- 
scure 19-year-old Danish girl, who had 
quietly stepped into the cold Baltic 
Sea at Gedser, on the southern tip of 
Denmark, to rise from the waves two 
mornings later at Nienhagen, a north 
German resort village. Swimming 
tirelessly through two nights and a 
day (40 hours and 9 minutes), she had 
reputedly become the first person of 
either sex to swim the Baltic. It was 
a straight-line distance of 28 miles, 
but swift currents carried her off her 
course, forcing her to swim 37 miles 
to reach her goal. Accompanied by 
two motor boats containing doctors 
and trainers, a radio blaring dance 
music, and a searchlight, Jenny swam 
steadily through icy patches of water, 
eating every few hours. At one point, 
she had to struggle 9 hours to cover 
4 miles. 

Stepping out onto the German sands 
where thousands of excited vacation- 
ers waited to greet her, Miss Kammers- 
gaard was exultant and fresh, a mer- 
maid who amazed doctors by retain- 
ing normal bodily warmth, right down 
to her fingertips, First thing she want- 
ed was a bath. As honor guest that 
night at a dinner given by two nearby 
towns, she received congratulations 
from local mayors, from King Chris- 
tian of Denmark, and from Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler of Germany. 

ee 
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@ According to a report just made 
by the Board of Public Works in Los 
Angeles, Cal., housewives there are 
feeding their husbands more canned 
food than ever before. They now 
throw away 150 truckloads of empty 
tin cans a day, as compared to 75 
truckloads in 1931. 

gq Outstanding development in the 
feminine fashion trend last week was 
the “bottle silhouette,” launched by 
Heim, the Parisian dress designer. 
Conjuring up belles of a past genera- 

+ Two shorts-and-halter suits are shown in the pic- 
ture on the cover. The girl at the left wears one 
made of tropic print and contrasting dark material. 
The girl at the right wears one with shirred waist 
and the new square neck. The girl in the center 
‘wears an abbreviated, style-setting ‘‘dressmaker’’ of 
black satin. The picture was taken at Long Beach, 
Calif., the three girls being chosen to appear n 
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tion, the new fashion is most con- 
spicuous in evening gowns, which 
have tiny waists, full hips and a nar- 
rowing-down toward the hem. 

q A British cosmetic firm has esti- 
mated that the average woman spends 
about a year of her life before mirrors. 
The estimate.said she looks at herself 
three-quarters of an hour a day, about 
12 days a year in all. 

gG Although New Jersey’s working 
women need $11 to $12 a week for the 
bare necessities of life, a recent state 
survey showed that 35,000 of them get 
less than $5 a week, and 100,000 less 
than $19. 








NEEDLE DESIGNS 





6106—Crochet and Cross Stitch combined. Thrifty 
women are finding that an easy-to-crochet border 
such as this and simple embroidery motifs are a quick, 
effective ‘‘beauty treatment’’ for fine linens. Natural- 
ly these designs are favorites for guest towels, since 
there is splendid scope for attractive color treatments. 

17 This Charming Crochet forms a Chair-Sét or 
Scarf-Ends. The decorative figure of the Old-Fashion- 
ed Lady makes an immediate appeal to the eye... 
and house-wifely instincts are satisfied too, for this 
dainty crochet gives ideal protection to chair or buffet. 
More and more the trend is to do this filet crochet 
with its border of lacy K stitch, in a shade of floss 
that harmonizes with the furnishings of the room 
it ornaments. 


Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 














HOUSEHOLD 
Corn on Cob 


Palatability of corn on the cob de- 
pends largely on the corn’s freshness 
and the method of cooking. The time 
lapse between picking and cooking 
sweet corn has a lot to do with its 
tenderness and flavor. From garden 
directly into the pot is ideal. 

The most popular method of cooking 
is to simmer the corn ears in salted 
water. But don’t boil it rapidly; don’t 
use a large quantity of water and don’t 
overcook, Corn on the cob should 
never be cooked more than 10 minutes 
for new corn, and 15 to 20 minutes for 
the more mature kernels. 


Three Jelly Tests 


Pectin is the substance in fruit juice 
that, combined with acid and sugar in 
the right proportions, makes jelly jell. 
Three of the most commonly used 
methods of determining whether there 
is enough pectin in any fruit juice to 
make it jell follow: 

Cooking Test: Cook a small amount 
of the fruit juice with sugar and drop 
a few drops into cold water to see 
whether it will jell when cooled. 

Alcohol Test: To three tablespoons 
of alcohol add one tablespoon of cook- 
ed fruit juice. If the pectin forms a 
solid mass, enough pectin is present 
to make a good jelly. But if the pectin 
collects in small, woolly-like particles 
not enough is present. In the latter 
case, the juice may be boiled down “to 
concentrate the pectin of bottled pec- 
tin added. 

Epsom Salts Test: Mix one table- 
spoon of cooked fruit juice, one tea- 
spoon of sugar and one-half tablespoon 
of Epsom salts, stirring until the salts 
have been dissolved. Let the mixture 
stand for 20 minutes. If a solid mass 
has been formed by then, the juice 
contains enough pectin. But the pres- 
ence of woolly-like particles means 
more pectin must be added. 


Week’s Hints 


@ One and a half cup of cooked 
prunes (chopped) added to a quart of 
partially frozen vanilla ice cream 
makes an economical dessert. 

q Cut garden flowers will keep 
fresh and wiltless longer if they are 
submerged up to the flower heads for 
four or five hours before they are 
arranged. 

@ Strong acids dissolve cotton and 
linen fibers, thus only diluted acid 
solutions should be used to remove 
spots from such fabrics. This should 
be followed by a weak alkali treat- 
ment and thorough rinsing. 

q@ Evaporated milk can be whipped 
by this method: Cover can with two 
inches of cold water, bring to boil 
and boil for five minutes. Then cool 
and chill the can thoroughly, pour 
milk into cold bowl and whip with 
a cold beater. 











» Meother’s Home Life, 1 yr. 


Try inhaling the aromatic fumes of Dr. Schiff- 


mann’s ASTHMADOR. Thousands of asthmatic 
sulferers look for ready relief from this simple 
treatment. Discovered 70 years ago, ASTHMA- 
DOR has been perfected by 3 generations, and 
is compounded of selected ingredients in a sci- 
entific laboratory. No wonder it is a favorite in 
many lands. Find out how ASTHMADOR can 
bring you relief. At your druggist. In powder, 
cigarette and pipe mixture form. Or send for free 
trial supply of al! three 


R. SCHIFFMANN CO.. Los Angeles, Cal., Dept. PA 


ye KILL ALL FLIES © 
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Placed anywhere 

toes Killer attracts and kills flies, 

%ipx°23\ Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot oe, 
Wilinot soil or injure an ing, 

Lasts all seaso 20c at 


dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 
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Magazine Prices 


Money saved is money made, and you can 
really save by ordering your magazines 
through PATHFINDER. We can often save 
you as much as 50 per cent. If the maga- 
zines you want are not offered below, ask 
for our special money saving price. 


$1.30 
$1.45 
$1.60 
$1.60 













CLUB NO. 404 


Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 


CLUB NO. 409 


Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Farm Journal, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 


PATHFINDER 52 Issues 
Value $2.50—You SAVE $1.05 


CLUB NO. 413 


McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


CLUB NO. 4206 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
MecCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


CLUB NO. 424 


Screen Book, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 426 


Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 


$1 15 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues $1 15 
Value $3.56—You SAVE $1.75 


THESE OFFERS EXPIRE AUG. 31, 1938 
Send your order to 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(5 Re A I a RRR 







































MOVIE WORLD 


Girl Stunters: Price List 


Though relatively small, an impor- 
tant part of Hollywood’s population is 
that made up of the young men and 
women who double for high-salaried 
stars whenever movie sequences in- 
volve personal risk. 

Long a haphazard business, film 
stunting has of late been taking on the 
aspects of an organized profession. 
Most recent indication of this came 
last week when the Riding and Stunt 
Girls Association announced a mini- 
mum price list for specific types of 
risk-taking. Approved by Hollywood 
producers, the list included such mini- 
mums as these: 





1) For fancy diving and high div- 
ing, $25 a day, plus $1 extra for each 
additional foot above 25 feet. 

2) For trick horseback riding, un- 
derwater work or handling wild ani- 
mals, $35 a day. 

3) For automobile crashes, or for 
transfers from moving auto to mov- 
ing auto, $50 each. 

4) For skidding an auto, $75. 

5) For driving an auto and making 
it overturn, $100. 

6) For transfers from one moving 
airplane to another, $250 each. 


In announcing the new price list, the 
Stunt Girls Association set itself up as 
a source of daredevil talent that could 
guarantee performance with a mini- 
mum probability of getting hurt. Or- 
ganized last spring, the Association 
last week had a membership of 46 
women, ranging in ages from 19 to 47, 
all seasoned veterans in the business 
of neck-risking. Functioning not only 
as a clearing-house for movie jobs but 
also as a mutual benefit society, the 
organization operates a sickness and 
disability fund and has a plan for 
Saving money against the day when 
the picture industry may no longer 
have need for stunters. 

—_———____-..-.———____ 


You'll Be Seeing 


Booloo (Paramount): Clyde E. EIl- 
liott, who directed Frank Buck’s fa- 
mous “Bring ’Em Back Alive,” went to 
the Malayan jungles for authentic pic- 
tures of life under the “tooth and 
claw” regime. Some of his shots are 
retained in “Booloo,” but the main 
interest is directed at the ridiculous 
story of a white tiger who is wor- 
shipped as a god by truculent natives. 
Once a year, this beast feasts on the 
most_ beautiful tribal maiden. As a 
wild-life picture, “Booloo” is far be- 
low average; as a blood-curdler, it’s 
right up there for jittery make- 
believers. 

The Crowd Roars (M-G-M): A fight 
picture, this one runs true to form. 
The hero (Robert Taylor), who is cul- 
tured at heart and doesn’t really like 
to fight, needs money. He gets mixed 
up with a shady big-time gambler 
(Edward Arnold) who has a love- 
ly, unsuspecting daughter (Maureen 
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At Ringside: Maureen and Robert 


O’Sullivan). The daughter falls for 
the fighter who almost loses his big- 
gest match because of her. A last- 
minute ringside whisper clears the 
situation, though, and he smashes his 
way to glory, then quits the ring 
forever. Despite the plot, “The Crowd 
Roars” is good, punchy entertainment, 
full of plug-uglies, gunmen and ring- 
side thrills. The cast includes Frank 
Morgan, as a plump, no-good father; 
Lionel Stander, as the loyal trainer; 
Nat Pendleton, as No. 1 sucker. Taylor 
gives and takes some convincing pun- 
ishment and emerges, on the whole, a 
better actor. 

Mother Carey’s Chickens (RKO): 
Like “Little Women,” this Kate Doug- 
las Wiggins novel has long exuded an 
old-fashioned charm. The screen-play 
does not destroy it. Sincerely treated. 
the fatherless brood’s struggles to 
make a home will probably not appeal 
to sophisticates, but will delight al- 
most everybody else. Droll antics of 
a little boy (Donnie Dunagan) pro- 
voke indulgent chuckles, and the chil- 
dren’s efforts to drive prospective 
buyers out of their rented house are 
downright hilarious. Fay Bainter is 
a perfect Mother Carey, and Anne 
Shirley, Ruby Keeler (not dancing), 
James Ellison and Frank Albertson are 
the love-stricken young folk. Walter 
Brennan contributes a dry bit as a 
cracky-voiced Yankee storekeeper, and 


Ralph Morgan appears briefly as the 


father who goes to war. 
* * * 


Penrod’s Double Trouble (Warner 
Bros.): The series based on Mr. Tark- 
ington’s famous stories seems to go on 
and on, beset each time with the prob- 
lem of how to get the other Mauch 
twin into the picture. In the current 
version, Billy, as Penrod, disappears 
in a balloon. Hugh O’Connor appears 
with Bobby Mauch, whom he claims 
is Penrod in order to get the cash 
reward. Junior G-Men, a tricky dog 
and a little colored comedian (Philip 
Hurlic) finally expose the crooks and 
things untangle just as anyone could 
have predicted. Although none too 
well written or directed, the picture 
is capably acted and turns out to be 
enjoyable. 
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MOVIES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


phone to Sam Warner, who then was 
operating with his three brothers as 
a distinctly minor producer. In the 
same year, another lesser light, Wil- 
liam Fox, began to popularize a sound- 
on-film process which he called Movie- 
tone. Together, the Warners and Fox 
completely revolutionized both the art 
and the industry of Hollywood. 

After the Warners produced “The 
Jazz Singer”, which is called the first 
talkie, public preference for talking 
pictures was definitely established. 
Industrially, the innovation ended the 
dominance of Paramount and First 
National in the producing field and 
carried the Warners and Fox into the 
first ranks. 

To some devotees, the advent of 
sound seemed to destroy the movie as 
an art form. But to many less “ar- 
listic” critics, the talkies seemed to re- 
vive a badly lagging art. For one 
thing, the drastic decimation of fea- 
tured players who could not talk for 
the screen ended the star system as it 
had been known. A new group of 
stars appeared and idolatry to some 
extent still existed, but it no longer 
seemed so hysterical as in the incredi- 
ble days of Valentino and Novarro. 
For another thing, movies began, very 
gradually, to become both brighter 
and more realistic than in the gilded 
days of the silent era. 

ART-INDUSTRY: As they exist to- 
day, it is obvious that the movies as an 
industry have both hurt and helped 
the movies as an art. By deliberately 
going after the millions of dollars in 
the mass market, the movies have in- 
evitably lowered their standards as an 
art, because mass taste is never so 
exacting as that of the discriminating 
few. Similarly, mass taste dictates 
the star system and lavish productions, 
both of which tend to sacrifice real 
merit to superficial but dazzling glit- 
ter. Again, because the movies reach 
the crowd, they have been forced to 
submit to censorship, never a healthy 
condition. Such are the results of 
commercialism which make some sen- 
sitive souls shudder to hear the cinema 
compared as the “seventh art” with 
the stage, literature, poetry, music, 
painting and sculpture. 

On the other hand, it is precisely 
this same commercialization which 
has flung open to the movies vistas un- 
known to any other art. No other 
medium has so successfully or so deep- 
ly penetrated the mass mind. As a 
truly popular art, it is natural and in- 
escapable that the movies, like de- 
mocracy, should suffer the weaknesses 
of their strength. 

Moreover, there are already signs 
of partial success in the battle against 
mediocrity. The grip of the star sys- 
tem has been weakened. Little by 
little, movies are beginning to deal 
with economic and social problems 
formerly untouched, such as lynching, 
prison reform and suppression of civil 
rights. On the other extreme, the 
enormous success of such intelligent 
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Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford and D. W. Griffith (1. to r.) Played Vital Roles 


fantasy as Walt Disney’s “Snow 
White” seems a promising sign. Though 
bad pictures continue in abundance 
and may persist forever, it seems evi- 
dent that movies are improving. 

Other uses, aside from its contro- 
versial status as an art, may also be 
claimed by the cinema. It is undeni- 
ably an instrument of education. Use 
of the screen is already widespread 
and constantly increasing in schools. 
Recent ventures of the Federal gov- 
ernment into popular instruction in 
official work and problems, such as 
Pare Lorentz’s “The River,’ indicate 
still another trend—one that can be 
either wholesomely educational or 
dangerously propagandistic. 

As an historical instrument, the 
movie is probably the most important 
invention since the printing press. 
Still badly undeveloped, the news reel 
is nevertheless a potentially powerful 
method of recording all manner of 
vital and fascinating events. And no 
better device for preserving the 
styles, problems and tastes of an era 
could be conceived than the reveal- 
ing screen. 

“TRUST”: Such, in outline, was the 
art whose industrial manifestations 
were last week holding the attention 
of official Washington. 

In accusing the movies of being a 
trust, the Department of Justice lev- 
eled no new charge. Monopolistic 
tendencies have been familiar in the 
film world almost since its inception. 
Although Edison patented his kineto- 
scope in 1891, he refused to inter- 
nationalize his patents because, like 
the Lumieres and others, he was utter- 
ly oblivious to its tremendous eco- 
nomic pofentialities. 

Nevertheless, by 1897 Edison saw 
which way the wind was blowing and 
promptly went to court to establish his 
hold over the infant American indus- 
try. The upshot of a long legal feud 
was an arrangement between the in- 
ventor and the Motion Picture Patents 
Company, a combination of the 10 
biggest producers of nickelodeon films. 
Through their patents, the “Big Ten” 
attempted to exercise a rigid monopoly 
and waged constant but futile warfare 
on a host of independent producers 
who defied them with impunity. 
Sheriffs, process-servers and private 





detectives dogged the independents, 


not hesitating to smash cameras and 
raze studios in an effort to preserve 
the “Big Ten’s” monopoly. This war 
was responsible for the establishment 
of the movie industry in Los Angeles; 
the independents set up shop there be- 
cause it was near the Mexican border, 
over which they could flee in a body 
whenever one of the trust’s agents 
arrived. In California, such leading 
independents as DeMille, Adolph Zu- 
kor and Jesse Lasky formed a counter- 
alliance to the “Big Ten” which they 
named Paramount. 

Originally the foe of a monopoly, 
Paramount itself lost little time in pur- 
suing monopolistic practices. Under 
Zukor’s leadership, it attempted to 
corral the best stars and raise rental 
charges against theater owners. This 
effort resulted in still another anti- 
trust coalition—First National, an as- 
sociation of exhibitors which soon 
branched out into production. Until 
the coming of the talkies, these two 
companies dominated the industry. 

The excursion of First National ex- 
hibitors into picture production and 
the eventual extension of Paramount 
ownership of theaters described a pat- 
tern which was the core of the govern- 
ment complaint in the courts last 
week. Essence of the suit was this: 

Five major producing companies 
own some 4,000 of the nation’s 17,000 
theaters. As might be expected, all 
of these producer-owned theaters get 
first call on the products of their par- 
ticular owner. Thus Warner Brothers 
pictures play Warner-owned houses; 
M-G-M films distribute through its 
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mm WANT A GOV'T JOB? 


Pia Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN-WOMEN. Common education 

usually sufficient. Write immediate- 

ly for free 32-page book, with list 
of many positions and particulars 
fy telling how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-178, Rochester, M. ¥. 


JOBS EVERYWHERE 


FOR THOSE TRAINED IN MERCHANDISING 


@ Retail stores in every neighborhood, town, cit; 
vide 5% million jobs to qualified people. FREE BUOK 
tells how to prepare at home—in spare time—for 
ant $25 to $40 weekly merchandising jobs. Special ~~ 


ing for those Covers Misheiee te co Costomer honing 
Pibazine for Regal." 4f other sabes cts. jocte- Bimply ak a A 
American School, Dept. NCA4I, bw at 58th, Chicage 


MONEY! Sell PERSONAL 
Christmas Cards 
MAKE UP TO $28 A WEEK 
E E La Conk, orders for newest Personal Christ- 
FR with sender’s name. Popular prices. 
Past sellers. Also show $1 Assortment , 21 Cards 
os pie it value — 100% prett. i Many others— 


, Gift Wrappl Christmas 
with name, retail § SEPeES FREE. Write today. 


Warwons & suena, INC., Dept. BRH 
49 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, New York 


STOP Your Rupture 


Why soffer with that ruptare? Learn 
about my truss invention for reducible | 
rupture. Automatic air cushion assists e 
Nature toclose the opening—has relieved 
thousands of men, women and children. Noobnoxious springs 


or hard pads. Nosalves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
































for confidential information free in plain envelope. 
Brooks Company, 373 State Street, Marshall 373 State Street, Marshall, Michigan 














Says John X, Leughran, Ph. D., 
Author, Radio Health * Lecturer 


F YoU 
WEALTH ed mere NERVOUSNESS, 
CONSTIPATION, 
BOO STOMACH or KIDNEY TROUBLE 
or OTHER common AILMENT 


7 Learn which foods POISO our system 
-which act as in ICIN ES os fst back on 
a the road to —_ oak Send Bay for 16 
page Health Book. FREE. Tella how natural 
methods brought health when all else failed. 
20th CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE 
742 South Hin St. Dept. 181. 





SAVE _ 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 

HALF If you need teeth, but do 
not care to spend much 

OR money. my yeenen sant oco- 
nomical me s wha 

MORE you want. My guarantee 
plan gives you 3 months trial tosee how they fit and look, 

Your money back if not perfectly satisfied any time dur- 
ing 90 days’ trial. I have thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers wearing my dental plates made by mail. My Spe- 
cial Method is founded on 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Write TODAY for FREE booklet and material. 
DR. CLEVELAND 503- . Missouri Ave. 


Dental Laboratory, Dept. 1-L, . St. Louis, , mM. 


5 Prs. Ladies Silk Hose$] 


Postpaid. Guaranteed—Imperfects 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 





BULLOCK’S, 


. 4 Jazz for Jitter- 
Swing Music Maker. }.3.0' 7 2.57 
10c coin. ROBWILL, Box 64, Flatbush, Brookiyn, N.Y. 


Route No. 9, 








SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 


CONDENSED 


ILLUSTRATED 
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Every Week, Only 
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(Outside 48 States, $2) 
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Technical Advances, Started By Griffith, Include Such Things as the Crane-like Camera 


Loew circuit; Paramount, RKO and 
20th Century-Fox likewise fill their 
own theaters with their own products. 
Independent exhibitors have to make 
shift with second-run films, for which 
they often pay higher rentals than 
their producer-owned rivals, and are 
in danger of economic extinction. 

This producer-exhibitor link, the 
government charged, also reacted to 
the disadvantage of the public. Pro- 
ducer-owned theaters generally domi- 
nated a definite geographical area, the 
inhabitants of which had to be content 
with films of the dominating producer 
alone. Then, too, all eight of the lead- 
ing producers cited (including also 
Columbia and Universal) indulged in 
block-booking. This meant that no 
exhibitor could take his pick of the 
films of any producer, but had to ac- 
cept an entire year’s output, generally 
sight unseen, to get any movies at all. 
Thus the producer in Hollywood, and 
not the local theater man or the movie 
patrons, decided what the public 
should and should not see. 

The government’s proposed correc- 
tive was simple in form. It intended 
to cul all ties between producer and 
exhibitor by forcing Paramount, 20th 
Century-Fox and Warners to get rid of 
their theaters and Loew’s and RKO to 
quit making movies. And it intended 
to outlaw block-booking. 

It soon became clear that the movies 
did not intend to surrender their well- 
established trade practices without a 
fight. A féw days after Assistant At- 
torney General Arnold filed his com- 
plaint, 30 producers, distributors and 
exhibitors announced a $1,000,000 pub- 
licity campaign to convince the public 
that “Movies Are Your Best Entertain- 
ment” and, by obvious implication, 
should not be tampered with. In his 
polite statement “welcoming” the gov- 
ernment’s equally polite suit, Hays re- 
marked defensively that “the trade 
customs of the industry were born and 
have developed under unique and pe- 
culiar necessities never before encoun- 
tered.” 

Behind that general defense, every 
movie man could place specific and 
powerful arguments in favor of pro- 
ducer-exhibitor tie-ups and_block- 
booking. Divesting producers of their 
theaters, they held, would rob them of 
a certain market which now makes 


possible the manufacture of numerous 
and expensive pictures. For a com- 
pletely competitive exhibitor market, 
producers would not dare lavish the 
care and expense on their work, as 
they now do, because the financial risk 
would be too great. Similarly, the 
industry contended, block-booking 
made possible a continued flow of films 
which otherwise would be impossible. 
Walt Disney, for example, has insisted 
that only through block-booking can 
he continue to maintain the quality 
and quantity of his output. 

The Federal suit was not the only 
controversy in which these conflicting 
arguments figured. Last month, a Fed- 
eral court upheld a North Dakota 
statute compelling “divorcement” of 
the state’s theaters from Paramount 
control. This case last week was 
awaiting Supreme Court settlement. 
Likewise, at the last Congressional 
session, the Senate passed the Neely 
bill outlawing block-booking. Al- 
though inaction by the House kept the 
law trom the statute books, it is ex- 
pected to reappear the next time Con- 
gress meets. 

Just what effect such legal efforts 
as these might have on the movie in- 
dustry is anybody’s guess. Their spon- 
sors believe that unrestricted compe- 
tition among exhibitors would bring 
better pictures from producers com- 
peting for the favor of independent 
exhibitors and the movie public. The 
industry, on the contrary, thinks that 
such competition would work two 
evils: (1) limit the quantity and injure 
the quality of all films by narrowing 
the movie market, and (2) cause ex- 
hibitors to bid frantically among them- 
selves for first crack at the best shows, 
thus raising film rentals and admission 
charges. 

Whichever argument eventually pre- 
vailed, it was clear last week that final 
disposition of the Federal suit, the 
North Dakota “divorcement” statute 
and the Neely bill would have pro- 
found meanings for the movie indus- 
try. Consequently, the ultimate de- 
cisions seemed bound also to have a 
vital effect on the movies as art. But 
what no regulation or lack of regu- 
lation could ever do, all were agreed, 
was to end the sway of an art and an 
industry that had become an integral 
part of modern life. 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 
“Clock” Golf 


Even a miniature backyard is large 
enough for “clock” golf. In the center 
of the yard make a circular outline 
10 feet in diameter. Around the cir- 
cumference of that circle mark off the 
numbers one to 12, like the face of a 
clock (see cut). In the center of the 
circle dig a small hole and sink in it 





a small tin can. 
Circle and num- 
@ Ml iy bers can be mark- 
RS % ed with lime, as 
tennis courts are 

fe ° 4 iined. 
That done, your 
Ps ‘only other neces- 
sary equipment is 
& Isl. one golf ball and 
a putter. Any 
number of players may take part in 
the game, with each player taking his 
turn at putting around the “clock,” 
starting with No, 1. Putting for the 
center hole each time, he keeps score 
on the number of strokes it takes from 
each figure on the circumference. 
When he has been around the course, 
the next player tries to beat his score. 
Not only is such a course ideal for 
amusing the youngsters, but even for 
the veteran golfer it affords an op- 
portunity to keep in putting practice. 





Brain Teaser 


Of a swarm of bees clustered on the 
limb of a tree, the square root of half 
their number flew away. A moment 
later, eight-ninths of the original num- 
ber departed, leaving two bees behind. 
How many bees were on the limb at 
first? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—There were 
990 peaches on the tree at first. 


Correction; Apologies and thanks 
are here offered to the many alert 
readers who reported a mistake in 
the post-pendulum brain teaser of the 
July 16th issue. Owing to an error 
that slipped by in proof, the height of 
the posts was printed as 14 feet in- 
stead of as 15 feet. On the basis of 14 
feet, the correct answer to the prob- 
lem is 22.36+ feet. 

——————.. go 


Smiles 


Pycraft—Do you suffer from the 
heat in summer? 

Skeeve—Yes, more than at any other 
season, 


Boogy—When that elevator fell with 
you I suppose all your sins flashed 
before your eyes? 

Woogy—Well, not all—you see, we 
only dropped five stories. 


Gufus—What is it that always goes 
around with its head down? 

Rufus—lI give up; what is it? 

Gufus—The nail in your shoe, 
Dopey. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


pay. groceries wholesale. 
Bonus and Free AY to all qualified dealers, Ex- 
ence unnecessary. Togstad Co., Dept. 627, 
okomo, Ind. 
5S eee and your own shoes as bonus 
amazing Kushiontreds, complete shoe line. 
Experience unnecessary. Selling outfit Free. Tanners 
831 Mass. 
BOTH MEN AND W' to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If enced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washi s 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE thru effort properly 





applied. Card brings > Manhattan B SS 
Bureau, 1229 Park Row New York. 
COMPOSERS 
POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 


Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best melodies A bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Studios, Dept. 3 ortland, Ore. 

Original — So: for immediate con- 
to Columbian Music Pub- 
Dept. 6, TP Reronto. Can. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND 1D BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exc Bargain gy tame 


(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah 


HUNTING DOGS 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 
Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, 

Ramsey, Illinois. 

ES 
“UNCLE SAM” JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. De- 
pendable. Prepare immediately for next exami- 

nations. Pull particulars—list positions—Pree. Prank- 

i tit . Bl3, Rochester, N.Y. 


MEDICAL 


HEMOROINTMENT, New relief for ~~ Pully 
guaranteed. One dollar postpaid. Hill boratories, 
t. Carterville, Illinois. 

OLD PICTURES BOUGHT 


SELL YOUR OLD AMERICAN PICTURES. Write de- 
scribing fully. ©. T. Nelson, 120 Wall St., New York. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


JG tl ee 
PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
free books, “Patent Protection” and “‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many inter- 
esting nts to inventors and illustrate important 
principles. With books we also se “Evi- 
dence of Invention”’ form. ompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid risk of de- 
lay. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., stered Pat- 
ok Attorneys, 52-J, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,”’ and ‘‘Record of invention” 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 6986 Adams Building, Washington, | D. C. 
PATENTS. Reasonable terms. pom and advice free. 
stered a Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, ashington, Cc. 
INVENTIONS Th Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 




















SEND FOR FREE COPY of Rh 


ed eae on How Write’ Fopalar Songs 
WRI- iT E RS day for our Geddes caperior eller. 
MMM StTupIeS, Dept. 36F, Portland, Gre. 





“5 <> FORMULAS FOR GETTING AHEAD.” Pas? 2 
men and women. FACTS free. 
STANDARD , Box 1133, Birmingham, Ala. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, a. Danbs and Accessories. 
be Stamp for Catalog. 
MEAL BROS., Bax P, SALIDA, coLo. 


PRIZE CONTESTS: interested in them? Send 2%c for 
sample copy CONTEST MAGAZINE, best help obtainable. 
FREESE PUBLICATIONS, Drawer 3-P, Uptand, Indiana 


RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS — ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is he siping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-K St.. Hallowell, Me. 


om EE ff) DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

any form write for a FREE sample of 








for pile suffering. If you have piles in 


Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C51 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich, 








Stout Mermaid—What shall I do? My 
chin is getting all sunburned. 

Life Guard—Why should you care? 
You’ve got another. 





Scient{st--Do you realize what won- 
ders there are in a drop of water? 
Noowedd—Sure, my wife and I spent 
our honeymoon looking at one. 
Scientist—What! Gazing at a drop 
of water? 
Noowedd—Uh-huh; Niagara Falls. 
Picnicker—I’ve found a four-leaf 
clover, Sally. 
Sally—Goody, goody! 
we will soon be married. 
Picnicker — Oh, but I thought it 
meant good luck. 


That means 


Sylvia—Do you know that I have 
the soul of an artist?- 

Frank—I knew you painted the 
minute I looked at your face. 








PHOTO FINISHING 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. 








ful Portrait Type Double Weight enl: ments, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. 
Pilm Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


SPECIAL TRIAL! Rolls developed and inted with 
wide border Deckle Edge Prints only P5e. 

guaranteed. Deckletone Finishers, 6444 Di 

Chicago. 

SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
a Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. Amaz- 
ly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janesville, 

w nsin. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 

25c. Henry, 10 RiverGrove, Illinois. 


DEVELOPED, Eight guaranteed prints, two 
Professional doubleweig t enlargements, 25c. Quick 
service. Peerless Photo” Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll devel 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill. 


QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 

ice, Ottawa, Kas. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 

Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 

Salem, Wis. _ i - 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (i 
colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 

Tilinois. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, 3 

each 25c. Fred H. Ea Eastman, 


LL | rints each neg i 25c. En- 























b goed 8 negative ; 35c, one 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 
largement cou lard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 

land 1 Heights, io. 

16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
Photo, Ogden, Utah. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 

Photo, Winona Minnesota. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONG WRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 

best poems, melodies for bonafide 
offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Or 


WANTED < ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for — 
te consideration. Send to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS—Marketing advice, rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet, gladly mailed on r uest. 
Songwriters Institute, 1234- G Broadway, New York. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for immedia 
‘ bg Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Build- 





16 reprints 25c; Rex 
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TEACHERS REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS: MANY VACANCIES LISTED. W Write u us, 

stating your qualifications fu Centr: 

393, Wichita, Kans. es a) Sapa. 

TEACHERS VACANCIES REPORTED D. DAILY. Write 
us your ae fully. Teachers Exchange, 


209 sas Cit 
TOBACCO 
Best smoking or chewing, five 


3125, ten $2.00. Beem, or ch sien see 
no m ed. 
Ford Tobacco Company, Sedalia, Ry. 


| 





An Eye-Opener 
for RUPTURED! 


Don’t be old-fashioned—a martyr to your 
rupture ... sitting on the side-lines while 
others enjoy themselves. Now, there’s a support 
for reducible rupture born of experience with 
thousands and thousands of cases. Modernized. 
No hard flesh-gouging pads. As easy to wear as 
your clothing. Designed to hold rupture up and 
in firmly and securely but with almost same 
sense of glorious comfort as an old sh 
Brings happy release from tormenting pressu e 
and binding of trusses that hold only by brute 
force. Wipes fear of torture from your mind. 
Cut this notice out now to remind you to send 
today for FREE Booklet that tells what you 
ought to know. Just address W. S. Rice, Inc., 
60 Main St., Dept. 10, Adams, N. Y. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


* ’ 
Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
. . a) 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 
A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1036, c.r. Inc. 


PILES neciaiciy 50° 


THE WONDER WORKER (2 ter $1) 
Stops short that cruel itching, bleeding, soreness. 
Pleasant, clean, stainless, odorless. You needn’t suf- 
fer from ws now. Untold relief for only a dollar bill, 
MELROS LABORATORY, MELROSE, MASS, 


“| TAKE MY OWN 
MEDICINE sivv"rivw 


BILE FLOW 
without Calomel whenever! need a Laxative” 
Said Dr. Mebane on his 82nd Birthday. He 
knew that his liver had to pour out as much 4 

2 pints of healthy liver bile dally for him to fee 

ve and at his very best. ou are trou- 

bled with generally tired i; own feeling, 

poor digestion, , biliousness, ~ beadeahen, 
sour stomach, sallow complexion, nausea, loss 














feeling’ sed by or associated with 
pation, wer not e Dr. Mebane’s advice:* = 
Dr. UO eye ae Fw Tor Dr Mebene’s Ne. 
y en. "* Write lay for Dr 
sraenore Coan es Bepatne ae 
MONEY BACK IF FIRST BOTTLE DorsN Prix ia UP. 


DR. MEB MEBANE MEDICINE CO., ANE MEDICINE CO.. Dept. A- 198, WAPELLO, [Wn WAPELLO, IOWA 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when = above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY. Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


This 
and descriptive 
book contains valu- 
able information 
for men suffering 
from pains in the 
lower back, hips, 
and legs: forget- 
fulness, Ld vitali- 
ty. sle esanessa 
night ising, and 
bladder trouble. 
If you have these 
symptoms, you 
should not be 
without this 
Send today for this illustrated free } another day. 

beak eras. a information 

en 8 infor- . i 

mation about the Milford itarium Mail this 

and the mild and (modern treatment coupon 

offered there 

MiILForD Ganpraneum, Dept. PF... 

Miiford . Kansas. 
Gentiemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. 


Name 


Address _ —_ City & State 
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IT TOOK 5 CENTURIES TO PRODUCE THESE ART TREASURES 
THEIR OWNERS PAID $12,000,000 FOR THEM 
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with each complete set of 48 pictures: 


12 LESSONS IN ART APPRECIATION, in- 
cluding biographical sketches of all 48 art- 
ists represented in the picture collection, 
criticism of their work, and black and white 
reproductions of many additional pictures 
by each artist. 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTFOLIO made especially 
for preservation of the pictures in this col- 
lection, and 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES, a brand 


These offers are for a limited time only and are available only to PATHFINDER readers. 






HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
is honorary chairman of this art pro- 
gram. Its national sponsors include 23 
university presidents, 21 museum offi- 
a | fs cials, and dozens of other educators 
ves and art authorities. 
ti 
‘rae Here is the complete list of masterpieces 
, ee now offered to PATHFINDER readers at 
if J astoundingly low cost: 
hey AMERICAN PAINTING 
ee Homer.... Bahama Tornado 
a Eakins .... Lady ‘With a Setter 
yo Cassatt ; Mother and Child 
Me» Benton Lassoing Horses 
. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
fi Da Vinci Mona Lisa 
y Titian Duke of Ferrara 
ay Michelangelo Creation of Adam 
iT Raphael . Madonna Tempi 
time tf RENAISSANCE IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
* Breughel , Peasant Wedding 
Holbein : Anne of Cleves 
5 : Durer View of Trent 
caer #4 Massays Banker and His Wife 
byes BAROQUE PAINTING 
5 tigi El Greco View of Toledo 
: “e Caravaggio The Lute Player 
3 Lorrain The Ford 
} Velasquez Infanta Margarita in Red 
: 4 PAINTING IN THE NETHERLANDS 
bs Se Vermeer Young Woman With a Water Jug 
1 if: Hals The Bohemian Girl 
fer i? Rembrandt The Noble Slav , é 
: nae Rubens Fox and Wolf Hunt Daumier Third Class Carriage 
ne ENGLISH PAINTING an . 
ie, Demet... Grand Canal, Venice Now — PATHFINDER Readers May Own Them in Beautiful 
: c 
3 a Af Bonington Sea Coast 
yh Gainsborough... Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott Full-Color Reproduction for as Little as 12'/2 Cents Apiece 
h Reynolds Colonel George Coussmaker 
4 FRENCH ROCOCO : : 
| cs Boucher a eee Never before has it been possible to see p 
ka Greuze Broken Eggs many of these wonderful paintings outside . .. makes it possible for great num- 
ae Fragonard............. Girl With a Marmot of museums and private collections in the bers of people to own and study re- 
as Watteau = . Le Mezzetin ; ats j . 
|) Tei full beauty of their original: colors. Those productions of the masterpieces on 
ue CLASSICISM AND ROMANTICISM P : ointin on ‘ ” 
i HH Dowid Mlle. Charlotte du Vel, D’'Ognes that could be bought in reproduction cost exhibit in the galleries and museums. 
nen 5 lacroix ¥ ee ne anywhere from $2 to $50 apiece. Not until —J. W. STUDEBAKER ; 
i at ory the Side of the Seine the National Committee for Art Apprecia- U. 3. Commasnans 1 Reusing 
rt ||) Sc Autumn tion was organized had all these masterpieces 
ne eng AND cza—z€: 3% ih of the world’s art, selected by artists, art the de luxe edition, mounted, ready to frame, 
hf One Daumier Third Class Carriage teachers and museum curators, been brought for 50 cents each. Select the pictures you 
iat Pua The Seine — within the reach of every pocketbook. want from the list in the adjoining column, 
- rt : . ™ . . . . i i 
| ae POST-IMPRESSIONISM And now, for a limited time, by a special _ill in the coupon below, and mail to the 
Zi : : PATHFINDER office 
ae Renoir SonctuatateBetess By ae Bonghare arrangement with the National Committee « 
if af Van Gogh RSA Bice ny Draw Bridge made by the publishers of PATHFINDER, The entire group of 48 pictures, spanning 
ah Gauguin --..+-Tahitian Women YOU may own as many of them as you like , the whole era of modern painting may be 
if 14 Zorn SENTURY EUROPEAN pare for a few cents apiece. bought for 12% cents apiece. These prints 
4 a ue . : . . 
ik 4 Picasso ; -, Motherhood All of them are lithographed by a special %"¢ identical with those offered singly at 30 
l sdb. Frant Macc Pilg Ams wae six-color process on a luxurious art paper, Cents each, but the economies of handling 
(| an “me N and measure approximately 11 x 14 inches . 9d shipping unbroken sets make it possible 
ae: 20TH CENTURY AMERICAN . . ive th PATHFINDER de 
His + sa Line Storm (depending upon the proportions of theorig- ‘% Sve them to Seeger 
iH 4 Kent wie Ae 4 inal). They may be ordered unmounted in for $6.00 a set. 
a), Corbino Flood Detail single print orders for 30 cents each; or in 
1 &y 
| 





ee FILL IN THE COUPON NOW — MAIL IT TODAY @=<—<<28:4888—. 
PATHFINDER, Famous PatnTINGs DEPARTMENT 

2414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ for which piease send me the pictures I have indicated below in 
accordance with the terms of your special offer. 


(Fill in titles in space provided. If more than four pictures are desired, attach this 
coupon to your list, or check pictures desired on the list in the adjoining column.) 


30c i 50c 
U a (DE LUXE EDITION) 


(REGULAR EDITION) 
























‘|? oR a Entire - of 48 2 agrees acta * A weet wade ne Malin a 
‘a sons in art appreciation, free de luxe oli - Dee " 
He C) and How to Look at Pictures by Hendrik Willem Se Oe ee Ae at Gain at 7) 
i y $1 Van Loon fees eS History, and The Arts cannot be bought in { 
i a) Please send my order postpaid to the address below: a age Se ee ¥ 
5 Mesa if é ee here jointly by PATHFINDER and the Fes all 
o NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR ART APPRECIA- of 






Street Ton, Lp. 


City , siocill Sa inch adits cdbidonsttttits ave itataunst le 





